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AN APPRAISAL OF LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
Rock Island, Illinois 


NDERLYING this presentation is a theory I have come to 
hold from observation of life in general, namely, that strength 
and weakness lie very close together. I do not mean that they are 
to be confused with each other. But, rather, a man’s weakness is 
related closely to his strength. It is in the factors that constitute 
a man’s strength that we will find his most fatal weakness. Were 
it otherwise it might be more easy to detect flaws of character. If 
strength were far to one side and weakness far to the other it 
would be easy to study each and to deal with each. But it is in the 
price one pays for development of any gift that there lies the peril 
of losing what is developed. “There is no vanity like the vanity of 
the saints,’ I recall Gamaliel Bradford observed in his study of 
Dwight Moody. “Sin coucheth at the door,” we read in the very 
first pages of Scripture. The significant defects in human per- 
sonality lie very near to the qualities which make for health and 
beauty. 

Even so in institutions. How often the story is told: pride 
goeth before fall! Somehow the things which gave rise to satisfac- 
tion and pride concealed the inner weakness which soon led to 
crumbling decay. There is a time-lag in institutions which may 
extend the distance between the point of high development and 
the point of disintegration. By the time men have come to learn 
to admire the achievement of an age the age has passed and new 
forces are ready to break forth. They break forth disturbingly as 
we are admiring what we thought was permanent. 

In theological education we can discuss what is strong, clear, 
enduring. In those same elements of enduring strength let us look 
for the point at which the modern strain may cause collapse. 
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I 


Lutheran theological education is rooted in a tradition which 
goes back four hundred years. That tradition is clearly defined and 
it gives definiteness of form to the curriculum. For all moderniza- 
tion of names, the structure of our theological system is still the 
ancient quadrilateral: systematic, exegetical, historical, and prac- 
tical. However large and elaborate or small and limited our semi- 
nary organizations, we have a sort of common standard in what 
ought to constitute a theological school. That is certainly an ele- 
ment of strength—not least in days such as ours when fogs of 
uncertainty surround us in the educational world. We know the 
past as few churches do. : 

But the collateral weakness lies in our becoming absorbed in 
the past. We may spend so much time in seeking to understand 
former periods that we lose the perspective of the present. While 
it is true that the present is compounded of the past, the past is 
not the full explanation of the current. Nor is knowledge of what 
is gone a substitute for what is here. There is something musty 
about some areas of Lutheran theological training—as if fresh 
air had for long not been let into these realms. I get a feeling in 
some of these places (not geographical so much as mental!) akin 
to that which descends upon me when | visit old people, in their 
eighties and nineties, who dwell amidst the trinkets and the tokens 
of an era long, long ago. 

It is natural for some people to associate truth with the aged 
and to keep the venerable past as a necessary container of the rev- 
elation once made to man. But our Lord’s words about old bottles 
and new wine should prepare us for the recurring explosions of 
each new generation by which the old is blown to fragments. Some 
not only want the bottles but insist also on the labels. It is a weak- 
ness of Lutheran theologians that we speak in a sort of pharma- 
ceutical language which has to be learned before the contents of 
the bottles can be appreciated. 

If the Word of God is a living, sparkling, thirst-quenching 
power, it has the ability to be analyzed anew in the laboratories of 
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this generation. We are not set to perpetuate any past but to pro- 
claim the enduring. The enduring Word is something else than the 
words of any generation, however originating. Only in a museum 
do the treasures of a civilization remain in their catalogued state. 


II 


In Lutheran seminaries theology is central. This may seem 
a trite statement, for are not seminaries theological? But certainly 
in America much is taught in theological schools which bears slight 
resemblance to theology. In Lutheran schools the raison d’étre is 
the disclosure of the revelation of God. We seek to know that rev- 
elation in its sources. We trace the workings of it in individuals 
and institutions. We train to witness of it in word and deed, in 
home, school, church, and community. God is central. All else but 
reveals and reflects that center. History and tradition have had 
much to do in giving us this emphasis. But others, too, have had 
the history and the tradition who do not follow us in the emphasis. 
Something there is in Lutheran Christianity itself which accepts 
the tradition and continues the witness of the centrality of the 
Word of God. 

The peril which lurks as a temptation in this emphasis is two- 
fold: (1) too facile a judgment that we are in full possession of 
the revelation, (2) too narrow an interpretation of the scope of 
the revelation. 

Because we are faithful to the witness of God we too easily 
assume the attitude of omniscience, that is, knowing all about God, 
and identifying knowledge of God with our knowledge of Him. 
There is an air of cocksureness about some Lutheran theological 
thought—without an awareness of a connection between cock- 
crowing and Petrine fallibility. This has something to do with 
the difficulty Lutherans feel in association with non-Lutherans 
who also possess something of the revelation of God. So much of 
Lutheran confessional literature arose out of controversy that we 
hardly know how to state Christian doctrine without assuming an 
attitude almost pugnacious. Speaking truth in love is still an un- 
attained art among us. 
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We have narrowed the scope of revelation to a few documents, 
and restricted God’s working to Bible history. Drawing away from 
the university we have made theological training a profession, a 
ministry within the congregation instead of a prophecy, an inter- 
pretation of God’s will to the world. Seminarians are often very 
narrowly trained within certain disciplines. We produce too few 
scientists, philosophers, historians, artists, statesmen within the 
church because we have limited the deeds of God to a few areas 
of life. Our theological curriculum starts too late and ends too 
soon—a little piece of knowledge isolated from secondary educa- 
tion on the one hand and university studies on the other. We still 
think of theological seminaries as supplying pastors for pioneer 
churches. We hardly sense the larger aim of interpreting truth to 
all mankind. 


Ill 


On the favorable side of the theological ledger is the fact that 
Lutheran theological schools are closely associated with the church. 
As such they reflect the needs of people in the pews, and are de- 
signed to serve the children in the Sunday Schools, the congrega- 
tion at worship, the care of the sick, the dying, the doubter and 
the seeker. This anchorage of the seminary in what Americans 
delight to call “the practical’? preserves it from the unreality of 
speculations for which the German university faculties were fa- 
mous. In Europe, for instance in Norway, the abstractions of the 
university theological school led to the establishment of a church 
seminary. Lutheran seminaries in this country have been such 
“nurseries” of the congregation. 

But “nurseries of the Kingdom’’ may not always be synony- 
mous with nurseries of the congregations. We have preserved this 
intimate relationship with the churches at a price. I pass by here 
the intriguing chapter of ecclesiastical preferment (more vulgarly 
known as church politics) and the prerogatives of church officials 
in the affairs of seminaries. I dare not, even in this friendly fel- 
lowship, enter upon the analysis of why some seminaries are where 
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they are or what are the minimum standards beneath which not 
even the name makes the school a seminary. 

The relationship of seminary and church is a topic big enough 
for separate treatment. I am speaking here only of weaknesses— 
inherent in the seminaries at their best. Is it saying too much that 
the seminary should have a broader conception of the church than 
prevails in the congregation? I know some seminaries have been 
founded in America to perpetuate what some congregations have 
held to be the idea of the church. But I like to believe that Lu- 
theran congregations expect leadership from its seminaries, so 
that they accord them something of the honor formerly given to 
the bishops of the church—whose teaching function, indeed, in 
the Lutheran scheme has largely passed to the seminaries. I ask 
for no freedom of the seminary different from the freedom of the 
congregation—all I ask is that the freedom of the seminary be no 
grant from the congregation but a grant from the church of which 
both are a part. The congregation needs to be judged by the semi- 
nary no less than the seminary by the congregations. Above them 
both is the authority of the Word who grants to each the freedom 
necessary for the vocation of each. The seminary is not a servant 
of the congregations; it is a servant of Christ, ministering to the 
congregations. 


IV 


More indeed even than serving the congregations, Lutheran 
seminaries have served as focal points of a culture which has held 
larger segments of immigrant people together. The story has not 
yet been written, but imagine how fascinating the tale would be to 
relate the function of the seminary in helping these groups find 
their place in American life—the eastern seminaries in furnishing 
leadership to German immigrants of the eighteenth century, Co- 
lumbus and Dubuque and St. Louis to those of the nineteenth, 
Augsburg and St. Paul to the Norwegians, Augustana to the 
Swedish, Blair and Des Moines to the Danes, Suomi to the Fin- 
nish. Our seminaries are older than our colleges, and through the 
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ministry they have provided the leaders in the Americanization of 
Lutherans. 

Concealed in this strength of our seminaries lies a correspond- 
ing weakness. We have given our interpretation of Lutheranism in 
terms of a by-gone period and a foreign environment. Until very 
recent times our ties in most cases have been with points in Europe 
rather than with one another here. We were almost as far apart 
here as our mother churches were from onésanother in Europe. 
Our seminaries have not been conspicuous, with few exceptions, 
in the movement toward Lutheran unity in this country. That 
movement has been impelled by emergencies of war or national 
needs rather than helped on by theologians. , 

Nor has the ecumenical movement found hearty response in 
American Lutheran seminaries. We have been so engrossed in 
‘holding the line’ in our respective synods that we have not lifted 
the eyes of our people to broader horizons. We can point to con- 
spicuous exceptions, but these are rather persons who have gone 
out of their theological professorial way onto the highways of 
world Christianity rather than found themselves on those high- 
ways by virtue of their seminary’s direction. A right subscription 
to the Book of Concord should obligate the signer to continue the 
process of reconciliation of which the Formula of Concord was 
but a step, not the goal. 

If the Lutheran Church is the largest communion in Protes- 
tantism, and its most multi-lingual, spread throughout the coun- 
tries of the world, then it should be the leader in international 
relationships and in the forefront of the ecumenical movement. 
There should be an intercommunion among the theological schools 
of the Lutheran World Convention, a world view in some form 
of theological journal, and a consciousness of unity which are not 
evident today. And American Lutheran theological schools most 
of all should be reflecting America’s place in the world by their 
thought and deeds in the endeavor to unite the scattered forces of 
the Church of Christ. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN 
LUTHERAN DISUNITY 


G. ELSON RUFF 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE day Henry M. Muhlenberg first arrived in Philadel- 
phia (November 25, 1742) he got on horseback late in the 
afternoon and rode out to the country. There he lived most of the 
next nineteen years. It may seem odd that a man accredited as pas- 
tor in Philadelphia as well as in the rural parishes, and who grad- 
ually took on executive duties of the church in half a dozen states, 
should not have chosen to reside in an important city. Muhlenberg 
was just not a city man. In this he shared in the temperament of 
the people among whom he came to work. The Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans were farmers. There were some who engaged in trades in 
the growing cities, but a majority were stubbornly attached to the 
soil. 

They were admirably trained for farming, fortunately. No 
other means of livelihood was open to them. In the eyes of estab- 
lished citizens they were ignorant and unwanted. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was appalled at the increasing stream of Germans coming 
through Philadelphia. “Palatine boors,” he called them, saying the 
German jails were being swept to people Pennsylvania. Parliament 
was asked to curtail the immigration of these people. A dread 
disease in colonial Philadelphia was called ‘Palatine fever,’ be- 
cause it was believed to have been brought to the city by the ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-smelling immigrants. Obviously conditions 
were not right at that time for rapid assimilation of these people 
into the general colonial culture. 

Even getting a foothold on farmland was a great problem. 
Muhlenberg tells how the earlier arrivals had already taken up all 
the good land, which they would rent or sell only at prohibitive 
rates. The Germans were poor, many of them seriously in debt 
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for their passage money to America. They took the land they could 
get, whether poor in fertility or out on the dangerous edge of the 
frontier where they were given no protection from the terrible 
Indian raids. In matters of trade, especially business affairs re- 
quiring legal actions, they were constantly outwitted by the Eng- 
lish-speaking colonists. 

The Germans survived. Gradually they acquired lands cropped 
out by less skillful English and Scotch-Irish farmers, restored the 
fertility of the soil by thrifty management, divided their growing 
farms with their many growing children, entrenched themselves 
more and more strongly on their broad acres. They became almost 
self-sufficient in their economy and culture. They established their 
pattern of life with patience, courage, and unending labor, loved 
their way of life, believed in it fiercely, and armed themselves 
against encroachment. Their language, their religion, and their 
belief in their destiny as farmers were their defenses against 
invasion. 

Religion of course they brought from overseas, although they 
could not bring along their pastors. A majority of them were Lu- 
theran. They were accustomed to the ordered, unexcited, depend- 
able church life of the Rhineland of the eighteenth century. They 
provided Muhlenberg with congregations which would change him 
as much as he could change them. 

For Muhlenberg, of course, was a Pietist, unlike the majority 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. He had been in trouble with the 
church authorities in Hannover, just a month before starting for 
America, for allegedly taking part in conventicles. He loved one 
specific type of Christian—the awakened people. He had been 
through his own experience of conversion, and expected a similar 
experience in others. His Pietism was not sectarian, as that of the 
later Wesleyans. He loved the organized church, revered the sacra- 
ments, believed in a regularly ordained ministry. He was as ortho- 
dox in doctrine as Spener and Francke. But orthodoxy was by no 
means enough for him. He insisted on personal experience of re- 
pentance and salvation, warmly, enthusiastically, emotionally ex- 
pressed—often with a plenitude of tears and sighs. And he insisted 
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on rigorous piety: he scorned silly songs and unseemly laughter, 
detested dancing, hated profane language and drunkenness. 

The mystery is—what happened to Muhlenberg’s Pietism? 
He was the first of a good many pastors from Halle. He was their 
leader for many years. Why was not Pietism permanently im- 
pressed on Lutheranism in America? It should, according to logic, 
have been a good type of Christianity to carry the day with the 
underprivileged, emotionally starved Germans in the colonies in 
mid-eighteenth century. Under similar conditions a century later, 
it was Lutheran pietism of the Hauge type which was established 
by Scandinavians as the dominant religion of the American North- 
west. And most spectacular of all religious phenomena in America 
history was the frontier victory of the Pietism of the Methodists 
in sweeping westward to the Pacific with its camp meetings, re- 
vivals, lay preachers, and strict ethical requirements. But by the 
end of the eighteenth century, Pietism was practically dead in 
Pennsylvania Lutheranism. This provided the occasion for the 
collision of Lutheran synods later on. 

The issues to be painfully hammered out through two cen- 
turies were already implied on the day Muhlenberg stepped ashore 
in Philadelphia. With his coming there were three men on the 
scene whom we should keep in mind, each as a representative of 
a distinct type of religious leadership. The three were Muhlenberg, 
John Caspar Stoever, and Nicholas von Zinzendorf. Muhlenberg 
was the moderate Pietist. Stover was the Orthodoxist, here in 
America before Muhlenberg, faithful in his labors, skeptical of the 
Pietists and non-co-operative with them, even as the New York 
pastors, Berkenmeyer and Knoll, were also to suspect Muhlenberg 
and the Halle pastors. Stoever was not asked, nor did he ask, to 
be included in the first Lutheran synod when it was organized in 
1748. 

We have also Zinzendorf, the super-Pietist. He was more 
abhorrent to Muhlenberg than Stoever ever was, and Muhlenberg 
slandered them both viciously in writing and by word of mouth. 
Muhlenberg could have been sympathetic with the principles of 
Moravianism. But a powerful leader such as Zinzendorf had al- 
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ready pre-empted the Moravian type of Pietism. And neither Muh- 
lenberg nor Zinzendorf was ever likely to submit to another leader. 
Muhlenberg considered himself in command of Lutheranism in 
Philadelphia, while Zinzendorf wished to be considered a Lutheran 
and also claimed to be in command. The two clashed from the start. 

More important than the personal duel, the Pennsylvania 
Germans did not like Pietism, particularly the Moravian kind. 
Muhlenberg had to defend himself continually by disclaiming any 
sympathy for the Moravians. “Many a time it has been cast into 
my face that Halle was the nest where separatism, Hernnhutism, 
etc. were hatched,” wrote Muhlenberg (Journals, Vol. I1). “TI 
cannot answer otherwise but that this is an old, preposterous story 
which the poor devil is always warming up again.” He mentions 
an anonymously circulated pamphlet in which “the Hallensians 
were accused of terrible Pietism and dangerous views.” He had 
to lean over backwards to keep from being classed with the Mora- 
vians. What happened is what often happens in religious history, 
and specifically in Lutheran history. The Methodists help make 
Lutherans out of the Lutherans. In competition with another re- 
ligious group, representing an extreme example of religious en- 
thusiasm, Lutherans fall back on their own distinctive traditions. 

Muhlenberg never surrendered his Pietism. In a sermon on 
the Parable of the Empty House, preached in 1764, he describes 
the devil who has been unable to accomplish his purpose by direct 
attack as standing “guard against godliness, becoming an ortho- 
doxist, and seeking to keep his house swept clean of Pietism.” 
When a ministerial colleague wrought the conversion of a heathen 
Negro who had been condemned to be hanged, so that the Negro 
saw a vision of Christ, Muhlenberg said that “the orthodoxists 
call this fanatical and enthusiastic, if it does not appear to agree 
with the post-Reformation consensus patrum recentiorum.’ At 
least, Muhlenberg did not move forward on the course Pietism 
characteristically follows. And the men who came along with him 
and immediately after him were even more reluctant to go in that 
direction. 
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Another influence affected Muhlenberg. He gradually became 
cosmopolitan. This is a most effective deterrent to religious enthu- 
siasm of any kind. When the most enthusiastic sectarian reaches 
a higher culture level, his enthusiasm must be subordinated to his 
respectability. Muhlenberg was becoming recognized as a man of 
distinction, not only by the Germans but also by the English. He 
was well known to the governor, and to the clergy of the other 
churches. He was also greatly influenced through his warmhearted 
friendship with a fine representative of the Swedish Church, 
Charles M. Wrangel, who came in 1759 to be provost of the 
Swedish Lutheran churches on the Delaware. 

Eventually, in 1761, Muhlenberg moved to Philadelphia. And 
in 1763, John Caspar Stoever became a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium. 

But the majority of the Pennsylvania Germans did not move 
to Philadelphia. They were still farmers, and German-speaking 
farmers, as they became more and more definitely set in their at- 
titudes and outlook. Immigration from the Rhineland tapered off 
and practically ceased. The American republic was born, com- 
mitted to English as its official language. But the Pennsylvania 
German was ready to defend his own dialect more and more 
fiercely as stronger pressure was put upon him. “We have made 
Pennsylvania the granary of the world,” he declared. “Why should 
we not be proud of ourselves? ... Do you wish to leave your chil- 
dren a rich inheritance? Then teach them German. Do you want 
your children to honor father and mother? Then see that they re- 
main Lutherans. If they are to remain Lutherans, then they must 
remain Germans. But why remain German Lutherans or Lutheran 
Germans? Because if they do not remain Lutherans they will 
not remain farmers, and they are nothing if not farmers. Look 
at your farms and then look at others. Look at the Eirischdeutsch 
[English-speaking Germans]. You can tell the difference even 
now. Are their churches as prosperous as yours, their farms as 
well kept, their horses as sleek, their cattle as fat, their families 
as happy, their children as loyal as yours? Beware the beginning. 
The children cease speaking German, they stop going to church....”’ 
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Until the climax in 1823, this agrarian, German-language de- 
termination was the most potent force in shaping the destiny of 
Lutheranism in Pennsylvania. The struggle for the language and 
the way of life became acute in every sphere of social relationship 
—particularly in the battle against establishing public schools 
which climaxed in 1834. The Pennsylvania German had won his 
place on a new continent, a respectable and comfortable place, 
against long odds. His distinction, his cherished way of life, would 
be gone if his language was gone; that he knew. Those stubborn 
“Dutchmen” of a century and a half ago could say, “I told you 
so,” if they traveled today across their old acres, from which the 
children of the Germans have moved to the towns, leaving the 
land to the Slovaks and other later arrivals. 

In 1792 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania adopted a new con- 
stitution and changed its name to “German Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium,—” for the first time inserting a language designa- 
tion. And another thing, the new constitution dropped all mention 
of the Augsburg Confession or other doctrinal statements of the 
Lutheran Church. For something else was going on. Pietism had 
dried up at its source. The University of Halle had enthroned 
reason. Semler and the other rationalist teachers were training 
many of the pastors who were coming to America. Concern about 
doctrinal orthodoxy was being lost. And America was developing 
quite a number of native clergymen, tutored in the studies of 
pioneer pastors. They did not have university background nor the 
ability to think in terms of dogmatic science. Ignorance of the Lu- 
theran Confessions became still greater among the rising group of 
English-speaking pastors. For until the Henkels translated the 
Book of Concord in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Con- 
fessions were not available in English. By 1817, the year ‘of the 
Prussian Union, the beginning of a new pressure in the direction 
of Confessionalism was beginning to be felt in America. American 
synods were proliferating. Theological education was lacking. 
Leaders saw that the thing needed was a national organization of 
Lutherans. They were failing to reckon with the bulk of the Lu- 
therans upstate, but they proposed—in a conservative, constructive 
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spirit—to form a General Synod. In the 1821 convention the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania approved the constitution of the new 
organization, 67 to 6. The General Synod was pioneered by Min- 
isterium men—and at the first convention of the General Synod 
in 1821 six of the ten delegates present were from the Ministerium. 
Upstate the discussion began to simmer, then to boil. The General 
Synod, it was said, would probably conduct its sessions in English. 
It would be a superchurch and endanger the autonomy of the 
Ministerium. A theological seminary, where English would be 
taught, was being planned. A country schoolteacher, Carl Gock, 
wrote a little book expressing these objections—probably the most 
influential book in American Lutheran history. Sentiment was 
crystalized. By the time the Ministerium met in 1823, the matter 
was settled. The Ministerium voted 72 to 9 to leave the General 
Synod. Leaders bowed to the storm, expecting it to be of short 
duration. Ingrown, provincial Pennsylvania German Lutheranism 
was at war against a threat to its way of life. This was the period 
when it was seriously proposed that German Lutheranism merge 
with the German Reformed as a solid German bloc. During this 
time a majority of the union churches were established, and it was 
suggested that a joint German theological seminary should be es- 
tablished by Lutherans and Reformed at Franklin College in 
Lancaster. : 

Results of the fatal year of decision are with us still. In 1823 
the Ministerium churches west of the Susquehanna withdrew to 
form the West Pennsylvania synod and unite with the General 
Synod. In 1826 the General Synod did establish a seminary—not 
in Philadelphia, as Muhlenberg and all the far-seeing leaders fol- 
lowing him had planned—but in Gettysburg. There were to be two 
types of Lutheranism in America during the century of maximum 
opportunity, for better or for worse. 

Divergence soon appeared between the two types. An Ameri- 
can Lutheranism was in the making, in contrast to the German- 
speaking Lutheranism still closely associated with the church in 
the homeland. Pietism was coming back, and gained its foothold 
on the frontier where Lutheran pastors were influenced by the 
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sectarians of all types who were using the effective technique com- 
ing out of the Wesleyan revival. Lutherans either react away from 
contemporary culture—nursing in isolation a grand feeling of 
superiority—or get out in the main stream and are immediately 
overcome by a crushing sense of inferiority which makes them 
hasten to adopt the ideas and practices they find among others. 

A generation earlier, when.a man named Jacob Albright, 
born in Pottstown, baptized and confirmed in the Lutheran Church, 
had wanted to find a truly, enthusiastic church he had to start one 
of his own. The incoming Methodists had paid no attention to the 
Pennsylvania Germans, considering them hopeless. As for Lu- 
theranism, said Albright, “We knew nothing of true conversion, 
no trace existed of prayer-meetings, Bible study, family prayers, 
Sunday-schools or revivals. Hardly a show of godliness remained. 
The power thereof was outlawed as fanaticism.” Thereupon Al- 
bright in 1796 became a self-appointed preacher and the founder 
of the Evangelical Church. 

In 1820 he might have found, here and there, a Lutheran to 
his liking, though probably not in the Pennsylvania Ministerium. 
About that year Benjamin Kurtz saw the light down in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and, to quote, “God granted a glorious outpouring 
of His Holy Spirit, and for the first time in our ministry granted 
a mighty revival. The opposition of the world and of the devil was 
almost unparalleled. A revival in the Lutheran Church was a new 
thing in that day. We had never heard of but one, and that was in 
Brother Reck’s church in Winchester, Virginia.” Father Heyer 
borrowed the revival technique about that time in his church in 
Cumberland. American Lutheranism, non-Confessional and ad- 
vocating new measures, was stirring—even making its inroads on 
the English-speaking sections of Pennsylvania Lutheranism. By 
1842 some of the Ministerium pastors were restive. Nine of them 
seceded in that year, after being refused in their respectful request 
for permission to withdraw peacefully and establish their own 
synod on Ministerium territory. The cleft was along the line of 
American Lutheranism vs. the established type. A resolution of 
the seceding pastors in 1842 reads: “That, whilst we disapprove 
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of all disorderly and fanatical proceedings in religious worship, 
and in protracted efforts for the salvation of souls, we cordially 
commend the most decisive and energetic measures for the con- 
version of sinners and edification of the church.” 

In spite of new measures and doctrinal difference, a tide was 
moving which seemed likely to sweep the Lutherans all together 
again. By now there were hundreds of thousands of Germans 
pouring into America. Many of those who were Lutheran repre- 
sented the Confessional reaction in Germany, as the Saxon immi- 
grants who formed the Missouri Synod represented it. The in- 
coming Germans strengthened the German-language element in 
the Lutheran Church. These new Germans were more versatile, 
less agrarian, more adaptable to American conditions than the 
eighteenth century immigrants. Those who had come in the eight- 
eenth century did not take too well to the newcomers, feeling no 
close kinship with them, but the newcomers made places for them- 
selves in the church, especially as leaders among the clergy. The 
one great value in the continued use of German by the Lutheran 
Church is in the ability it gave American Lutheranism to receive 
the new immigrants readily. The tide of new influence affected all 
parts of the church, bringing something of unity of spirit—until 
in 1853 the Ministerium declared itself once more ready to enter 
the General Synod. 

During the preceding decade the new East Pennsylvania 
Synod had been trying hard to win friendly relations with the 
mother synod, without much success. But now that both synods 
were part of the General Synod, there was a strong move toward 
reunion. Prolonged discussions failed, and for this reason: the 
East Pennsylvania group wanted to reunite and then separate 
again on a geographical basis, choosing the Schuylkill river as 
the line of division. The Ministerium wanted both groups to remain 
in one large synod. 

Fortunately or unfortunately (in view of what happened 
later) the reunion could not be accomplished during the decade 
after the Ministerium came back to the General Synod—and then 
it was too late. For the final break had come in the meantime. 
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As the movement in the direction of Confessional, conserva- 
tive Lutheranism became stronger, the typical American Lutherans 
—English-speaking, non-Confessional, Pietistic—began a desper- 
ate rear-guard action. In 1855 Samuel S. Schmucker published his 
little pamphlet, Definite Synodical Platform (like Gock’s booklet, 
a document of primary importance in Lutheran history). In this 
he cited five errors in the Augsburg Confession, viewed from a 
Biblical standpoint: (1) Approval of the ceremonies of the Mass, 
(2) private confession and absolution, (3) denial of divine obliga- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath, (4) baptismal regeneration, (5) 
real presence of the body and blood of the Saviour in the Eucharist. 
This publication did Schmucker’s leadership more harm than good. 
He had only a minority following throughout the General Synod; 
even in Gettysburg Seminary where he was a professor he did not 
have a majority. But the minority made itself heard. Those were 
days of great tribulation. The Civil War made them worse, for 
during that time the whole of the southern church (largely con- 
servative) was clipped off from the General Synod. In this period 
of tension, the conservatives felt obliged to start a new seminary 
in Pennsylvania, which was located in Philadelphia. Several awk- 
ward incidents arose in General Synod conventions regarding ad- 
mission of small synods which refused to make doctrinal state- 
ments. One of them, established by Benjamin Kurtz, right-hand 
man of S. S. Schmucker, was more or less of a test case to prove 
that doctrinal freedom still existed. According to previously ar- 
ranged procedure, the Ministerium delegates were to withdraw 
from a convention of the General Synod if that body did something 
which Ministerium men felt conscience-bound to disapprove. This 
had been a stipulation when the Ministerium entered the General 
Synod in 1853. Over the admission of one of these new synods, 
the Ministerium delegates decided to walk out. That was in 1865. 
Next year Ministerium delegates, when present at the General 
Synod convention, were ruled by the chair as lacking credentials. 
So they went home permanently, and next year they led in or- 
ganizing the General Council. 
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From here on, we are in familiar territory. The headaches 
and heartaches gradually disappeared and the segments of the 
original General Synod at last drew closer together and in 1918 
reunited. Out of this stress and strain has come the conservative 
Lutheranism of today—more conservative than any European Lu- 
theranism, or than Luther himself—cautious, true to tradition, 
still in many respects provincial. Under present circumstances— 
with a great bloc of American Lutherans still further on the right 
wing, this is probably a favorable situation. Our church has kept 
its distinction from the other churches by reacting in the direction 
of its Confessional position; it has taken Congregationalists and 
Baptists to make Lutherans of the Lutherans. We may conclude 
from history, however, that this is not a final status, but a phase 
in the endless process by means of which an organized group 
makes adjustment to its sociological and intellectual environment. 

Today again the Lutheran Church is becoming cosmopolitan 
—as Muhlenberg did in the 1760’s—and is timidly trying out the 
fringes of the Federal Council. 


THE MEANING OF THE LUTHERAN 
SYMBOLS TODAY 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


CCORDING to the Greek dictionary, symbolon is “a sign or 
token by which one infers a thing.” It may also mean “a 
ticket or permit or license to reside, given to aliens.” In other 
words, it is a distinctive mark by which a person is known or which 
he must have in order to make his abode in a city. 

This political, non-religious meaning of the word is not 
without significance for theology and the church. At the beginning 
of the Christian Church, Jesus proclaimed the good news, calling 
into personal fellowship Peter and Andrew, John and James, his 
brother, and the other disciples. “And they forsook all,” we are 
told, ‘and followed Him.” Here we have the original Apostles’ 
Creed, the confessio apostolica. This confession involves an action. 
Peter leaves his nets and boats, and John, his father and mother, 
to follow Jesus. This expression of personal physical attachment 
to Jesus is their confession, the symbolon, sign, and token. But 
this original confessio apostolica also implies a conviction, and 
naturally so, because no one leaves all behind him unless he is 
convinced that there is meaning in the new attachment. When 
asked what he thinks of Jesus whom he has followed, Peter an- 
swers, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This is 
the second part of the primitive apostolic confession. For a com- 
bination of the two parts, action and conviction, we may turn to 
John 6:66, “From that time many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will 
ye also go away? Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Convinced that Jesus is the Son of God, they will not sever the 
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personal fellowship which they have with Him. Only Judas, when 
he had betrayed the Lord, “went out,’ leaving the company of 
the twelve. 

One more observation is interesting in this connection: The 
church is accustomed to speak of those who have died a violent 
death for the sake of Jesus as martyrs. Their suffering and death 
is said to be a martyrion. A martyrion again is a witness, the 
martyr is a confessor. Determined to remain faithful in their 
fellowship with Jesus, the apostles sealed their confession by their 
death. 

For a proper interpretation of this primitive Apostles’ Creed 
we must further remember that the priority of speech belongs not 
to man, but to the Lord. At the time when “Jesus began to preach, 
and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, he called 
Peter and Andrew, his brother, and said to them: Follow me and 

I will make you fishers of men. And they straightway left their 
nets and followed him.’’ The Apostles’ Creed has its root in the 
gracious visitation of God. It is a reaction and response to the 
revelation of God in Christ Jesus. ‘““Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.” Christianity is not religion, and the apostolic 
confession is no aphorism of a religious philosopher. Man does not 
ascend to heaven in order to find God, but God descends to earth 
to find man. Incarnation, not apotheosis, is the basic fact of the 
Bible. 

When we come to apostolic times the outward situation has 
changed. With the Lord risen and ascended, no such personal fel- 
lowship is possible as John and Peter had with Him before Easter. 
However, the call by which Jesus called them is continued by the 
preaching of the apostles and is actualized in the act of baptism. 
This sacrament is, so to speak, the second article of the primitive 
Apostles’ Creed, having all the hallmarks of the first and original 
Creed. It is primarily an action, an action of the Lord by which 
He Himself continues His call to man. A person is by baptism 
added to His disciples. The apostles were conscious of the fact that 
in baptizing a person they acted “in the name of the Lord.” 
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Furthermore, as in the case of the apostles, a person who re- 
ceives baptism, thereby expresses a definite conviction. Convinced 
of the truth, the Ethiopian courtier asked Philip, “What does 
hinder me to be baptized?” Baptism involves both an action and 
a conviction. In addition, it cannot be without words which ex- 
press these convictions. Hence we have to look to baptism for the 
origin of the first formulated creed of the church which developed, 
as we all know, into our so-called Apostles’ Creed. 

This is our understanding of the original meaning of a con- 
fession of the church. If our interpretation is correct, it will have 
a strong bearing on the problem of confessional subscription. We 
shall discuss this problem later. Here it may suffice to state that it 
implies primarily not a subscription to a theorem, i.e. an established 
law of the church, but rather a personal, total commitment. In the 
language of the New Testament, to be a confessional Christian 
means to be a “‘slave of Christ Jesus.” A slave, as we know, is a 
person without freedom or choice. Likewise a confessional Chris- 
tian or church is in bondage to the Lord Jesus. 

Thus far we have mentioned only the Apostles’ Creed. But 
what about the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds? In a way they are 
nothing but commentaries on the Apostles’ Creed, commenting 
especially on the proper meaning of the person of Christ. In this 
respect they are secondary creeds. But that is not all. While the 
Apostles’ Creed draws the line between the church and the pagan 
world, the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds discriminate against 
tendencies and personalities within the church. For this reason 
their formulation and acceptance marks a definite and important 
point in the history of the church. Henceforth there are orthodox 
and unorthodox Christians, heretical and schismatic as well as 
orthodox churches. While all of them claim to serve Christ, the 
orthodox church—or, in the light of subsequent events, the ortho- 
dox churches—maintain that Sabellianism and Arianism can not 
be tolerated in the church. 

The Lutheran Church, as we know, is pledged to both creeds, 
the Nicene and the Athanasian. It is an orthodox church. As long 
as there are Arians, then, it stands for division not for unity. It 
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should not be difficult for any one who has ears to hear and eyes 
to see that Arianism is not a historic relic but rather a living 
reality in Christendom today. Unitarianism, which is rooted in So- 
cinianism and which, in America, developed out of New England 
Congregationalism, is in all essentials a revival of ancient Arian- 
ism. Can an orthodox church unite in worship with a Unitarian 
congregation because the latter maintains that it also “accepts the 
religion of Jesus”? Can there be a place for the Unitarians in the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ? 

But the Unitarian rejection of the Chalcedonian Christology 
is insignificant in comparison with a like denial within the evan- 
gelical denominations. Schleiermacher and Ritschl, Harnack and 
Troeltsch are names which signify powerful and formidable forces 
in modern Protestantism. To Schleiermacher Christ was “the ideal 
type of man possessed of a unique perfection which determined 
his character as Redeemer.’ We can predicate divinity of Christ, 
Ritschl held, because he is the perfect revealer of God and the 
revealed original pattern of spiritual world rule. With respect to 
His preexistence and the Trinity, we can know nothing and there- 
fore can say and confess nothing. “The Father, not the Son, be- 
longs in the Gospel as Jesus preached it,’ Harnack wrote. To 
Troeltsch and the Historico-Religious School the idea of Jesus was 
more important than the person of Jesus. These men have made 
many disciples, not only in Germany but also in Great Britain and 
America. When Luther wrote the Smalcald Articles he still could 
say that “of the chief articles concerning the divine majesty,” i.e. 
of the Trinity and deity of Christ, “there is no contention or dis- 
pute, since we on both sides confess them.” Yet it is these very 
articles which are denied by many today in almost every Protestant 
denomination. In comparison with Harnack and his apostles in 
America who preach a gospel of Jesus but deny the gospel about 
Jesus, the pope is much closer to an orthodox Lutheran than they. 

We shall now take up the Lutheran symbols which originated 
in the sixteenth century. Our contention that a confession is pri- 
marily an existential commitment is borne out, I believe, by the 
very nature and character of the Protestant Reformation. The 
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Reformation was not just a new school of theology. The “doctrine 
of the Gospel” (Augsburg Confession, Art. VII), like the di- 
daskalia of the New Testament, was not primarily a new system 
of theology, but rather a new understanding and appreciation of 
the Gospel. This means that the Reformation was a new under- 
standing of the Christian way of life. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a few examples. 

The Mass is the basis and center of Roman Christianity. In 
this, I think, friends and foes of Rome are agreed. In the Mass 
God is to be placated and reconciled anew. It is a daily repetition of 
Christ’s original sacrifice. The doctrine of the Mass, then, has a 
strong bearing upon the meaning of Christ, His work, the church, 
the office of the ministry, church ritual, and the devotional life of 
the faithful. Little wonder that the Reformers with one accord 
rejected the Mass and condemned it as “the dragon’s tail” which 
“produced manifold abominations and idolatries,’ among which 
Luther mentions purgatory, “the specter of the devil,’ indul- 
gences, and the like (Smalcald Articles, Part I], Art. IT). Over 
against this Roman teaching the Reformation maintained that re- 
mission of sins, life, and salvation are conditioned by Christ and 
by Him alone, and that man appropriates the merits of Christ 
sola fide. Article IV of the Augsburg Confession is a veritable 
summary of the whole New Testament. The same may be said of 
Luther’s explanation of the second article of the Apostles’ Creed. 
I know of nothing finer in all the literature of the church than 
those immortal words: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God and 
true Man, has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature.’ And 
note the personal character of this statement: I, me! Luther does 
not theorize about Christ, but rather speaks as one who is over- 
come by Christ. 

All the other ideas of the Wittenberg Reformation stem from 
this central article. The hierarchy has disappeared. The office of 
the ministry is an office of the Gospel, i.e. of proclaiming the good 
news and of administering the sacraments as a means of grace 
(Art. V). “Our office has now assumed a very different character 
from that which it bore under the Pope; it is now of a very grave 
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nature, and is very salutary in its influence’ (preface to Large 
Catechism). The priest has departed and the prophet has returned 
to the house of God. Faith is not a mere assent of the understand- 
ing, and grace not a metaphysical substance which, in justification, 
is infused into man. It is rather a merciful disposition in the heart 
of God, who declares the sinner righteous propter Christum. 

All the faithful are the saints because the holiness of a Chris- 
tian is contingent, not upon his progress in sanctification, but 
rather on the pardon of God through Christ and propter Christum. 
These saints are united in the church which is the congregation of 
saints (Augsburg Confession, Art. VII and VIII). The sacra- - 
ments are efficacious and in the Supper the Lord is truly present 
not on account of the proper ordination of the minister, but by 
virtue of His own promise (Art. VIII, X). In fine, communion 
under one kind, prohibition of marriage of the clergy, the legalism 
displayed in dealing with fasting and other human traditions, and 
the confusion of the power of the keys with that of the sword 
cannot be tolerated in the church (Art. XXII ff.). 

Let us bear in mind that Luther was forced to fight a two- 
front war and that some of these theses were aimed just as much 
against the Schwaermer as against Rome. The Donatistic view of 
the church, ethical perfectionism, and sacramental spiritualism are 
incompatible with the Lutheran way of life. Marriage is not a 
shameful concession to the flesh. The state is neither a theocratic 
institution nor an invention and instrument of Satan. The soldier 
is not eo ipso a murderer, nor is the conscientious objector of ne- 
cessity a better Christian. Private property is not necessarily theft. 
The Gospel is not to be equated with socialistic economy. Baptism 
sets free our souls, but it does not make a slave a free man or a 
tenant an independent farmer. The Gospel does not overthrow 
the ordinances of creation because the God of nature and the God 
of grace are one. 

As in the New Testament, the kingdom is a present and future 
entity. It is present because “where there is remission of sins there 
also is life and salvation.” It is future because the kingdom can- 
not be materialized in history (Luther’s theologia crucis). Con- 
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sequently the teaching of chiliasm is rejected in the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a “Jewish opinion,” and rightly so, because it has its 
root not in the canonical books of the Bible but rather in some 
of the extracanonical literature of contemporary Judaism. A rev- 
elation of divine glory, even if only partial, would inevitably in- 
terfere with the true nature of faith. There is no room for a mil- 
lenium in a “‘theology of the cross” and in a “theology of faith.” 

As regards the secularized form which the teaching of chili- 
asm has received ever since the Reformation, the reader is re- 
ferred to our article on “The Last Things in Lutheran Theology,” 
printed in The Lutheran Church Quarterly (October, 1944, pp. 
421-436, especially p. 431). For new evidence of that secularized 
trend in American churches we want to call attention here to the 
way in which many church leaders have hailed the San Francisco 
Charter as a magna charta of the Kingdom. The ominous saying 
that history teaches that it teaches nothing may well be applied 
here, we are sorry to say, for the fathers some twenty-five years 
ago were just as enthusiastic about the League of Nations as their 
theological children are today about the United Nations, neither 
evidently realizing that for the political leaders of the nations either 
organization was and is little more than a useful tool to protect 
the spoils of war. As all now know, out of Geneva the law of the 
Lord did not go forth and we are positively sure that the site 
selected for the United Nations will not be the place where the 
glory of the Lord will be revealed. Over against all these human 
attempts to usher in the Kingdom, Luther was a thousand times 
right when he said, 


_ With might of ours can naught be done, 
Soon were our loss effected; 
But for us fights the Valiant One 
Whom God Himself elected. 


How timely indeed are Articles XVI and XVII of the Augsburg 
Confession! Like our fathers, we should take seriously the dis- 
tinction between the Kingdom of God and the kingdoms of the 
world, between nature and grace, the ordinances of creation and 
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of redemption. If we would do this there would be less confusion 
in both the church and the state. Little wonder that a Baptist 
should be as confused as President Truman was in his recent 
speech before the Federal Council at Columbus, Ohio. But with 
us it should not be so. A careful study and rethinking of the said 
articles of the Augsburg Confession would be most helpful in 
jolting some of us out of our bemused condition. 

The testimony of the Formula of Concord is also important in 
this connection. Our first reference shall be to Article I which 
deals with the Flacian controversy concerning original sin. The 
two contestants in this conflict were Victorinus Strigel and Mat- 
thias Flacius Illyricus. Strigel, who had studied with Melanchthon, 
taught that original sin is an “accident’’ in man, whereas Flacius 
maintained that it is the substance of man’s nature. The Formula, 
following a middle road, formally confirmed the teaching of 
Strigel, but materially it accepted the truth which Flacius had 
sought to defend, saying that original sin is an “accident” to 
human nature, but an “accident” which has fully and completely 
perverted and corrupted the nature of man. In other words, our 
confessions take seriously both nature as a gift divine and the 
consequences of the Fall. There is no room in Lutheran theology 
for the teaching of Platonic spiritualism, or for the doctrine of 
divine immanence, or for the dualistic world view of the ancient 
Manichaeans. Consequently in Lutheran theology conversion is not 
merely character-building nor is it a sudden provable change of 
substance; the Christian life is not identical with good citizenship, 
nor is monasticism a higher and more perfect form of the Chris- 
tian life. The article condemns all those people of our day who, 
ignoring the evil nature of this world by deceiving themselves, 
believe that just a little more education, kindness, and organization 
will transform the world into a paradise and bring in the Kingdom 
of God. On the other hand, it likewise rejects the Puritanical at- 
titude with respect to art in the service of God and reaffirms Lu- 
ther’s view with regard to expressing the Gospel in stone and glass 
and metal, in paint and tone. 

We shall refer to one more example in order to demonstrate 
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the inherent unity of the confessions and their relevancy for our 
modern age. In Article VI of the Augsburg Confession it is stated 
that ‘‘faith is bound to bring forth good fruits, and that it is neces- 
sary to do good works commanded by God.” This position is elo- 
quently defended by Melanchthon in Article XX and in the Apol- 
ogy, Chapter II. It is upheld by Luther in the Smalcald Articles, 
Part III, Art. XIII. Nevertheless, the subject became a matter of 
controversy between George Major on the one hand and Andreas 
Osiander on the other, which conflict Article IV of the Formula 
tried to settle by stating that ‘good works should be entirely ex- 
cluded” from “the article of justification before God,” but that 
“the unqualified expression, Good words are injurious-to salva- 
tion,’ are to be rejected and condemned as “offensive and detri- 
mental to Christian discipline.” In the light of these expressions, 
the work-righteousness of both Romanists and ethical idealists, as 
well as the ethical indolence of the Christian quietists, are an aber- 
ration of the Lutheran way of life. To state it succinctly, Paul’s 
proclamation that God justifies the ungodly (Rom. 4:5) is the 
very essence of the Lutheran Reformation. And “the other is like 
unto it”: “Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God” (Rom. 12:1). On these two statements hang all the 
law and the prophets, yea also the gospels and epistles. 

The foregoing discussion has brought out the fact that the 
confessions are truly an historical organism. Though some Lu- 
theran churches may formally accept only the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, using in addition the Small Catechism as a manual of reli- 
gious instruction, theologians must always work with the whole 
Book of Concord. Indeed, there is too much Gospel-preaching in 
the Formula to eliminate it from the confessional literature of our 
church. At this point there can be no compromise between a con- 
fessional Lutheran and the men of the Union. While willing to 
subscribe to the Augsburg Confession, the Union theologians in 
both Germany and America have been unanimous in rejecting the 
Formula. Said Wilhelm Hoffmann, court preacher at Berlin, “IT 
am a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in so far as I 
was educated, confirmed, and ordained in the Lutheran Church. 
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But to this I add, expressis verbis, that my theological conviction 
leads me to the union of the two confessions as it has in reality 
always existed in the Augsburg Confession; that the Lutheran 
dogma by itself and without regard to the Reformed no more ex- 
presses to me the theological form of my faith than does the Re- 
formed dogma unsupplemented by the Lutheran; that I therefore 
regard a real inner union of the two confessions as an undeniable 
demand of each of them, and can acknowledge only one Evangeli- 
cal Protestant church in two confessional types—not two kinds of 
confessional churches.”’ 

For a curious reconstruction of church history in the interest 
of the Union, Heinrich Heppe’s book, Die konfessionelle Ent- 
wickelung der altprotestantischen Kirche Deutschlands (1854), is 
very enlightening. Heppe starts with the thesis that Luther, by 
reason of his conservatism, retreated from his earlier genuinely 
Protestant position (God acting in man not through external 
means, church and sacraments, but immediately), while Melanch- 
thon was sufficiently “courageous and strong” to resist this re- 
actionary movement. Not Luther’s but Melanchthon’s teaching on 
the Supper and on free will are genuinely Protestant. For a cor- 
rect and authentic interpretation of the Augsburg Confession and 
the Apology we must therefore turn not to the Formula but to 
the Variata. Consequently not the Confessionalists but rather the 
Unionists are the genuine children of the Reformation. The high 
Lutheranism of the Formula as well as the high Calvinism of 
Dort and Westminster are a secession and caricature of original 
Protestantism. In other words, not Luther but rather Melanchthon 
is the real father of Protestantism. This is the position held by 
Heppe. Over against this sort of Union apologetics, Claus Harms 
deserves to be remembered when he says in his Ninety-Five Theses 
of 1817: “To say that time has removed the wall of partition be- 
tween the Lutherans and Reformed is not a straightforward mode 
of speech. It is necessary to state which side fell away from the 
faith of its church: the Lutherans, the Reformed, or both” (77). 

Here we shall add a word on the catholicity of our con- 
fessions. Luther never denied that the true church had always 
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existed under the papacy in the Middle Ages. He never with- 
drew from the church of his day. He was opposed to sectarianism. 
At Augsburg Melanchthon took the position that the Lutherans 
were in complete harmony with the ancient church, the apostolic 
and true Catholic Church, rejecting all the errors which the ancient 
church had condemned and proving their right to exist not only 
by insisting that they were in harmony with the Scriptures, but 
also by pointing to their agreement with the Fathers of the ancient 
church. Melanchthon wanted to admit a real difference only with 
respect to a number of abuses. But here again he claimed to be in 
perfect harmony with the pure Catholic Church of the first five 
centuries. We now know that the author of the Augsburg Con- 
fession was too optimistic in these matters. Yet he was funda- 
mentally correct when, in Article VII, he speaks not of churches 
or denominations, but of ‘‘one, holy church” which “‘is to continue 
forever.” That a considerable part of the church in Germany 
should refuse to open its door to the Gospel and that there should 
be divergent views concerning the Lord’s Supper among the Prot- 
estants, was one of the hardest experiences of Luther. He strug- 
gled hard to maintain the unity of the church. 

Here again we must take our stand with Luther. Though 
sacrificing none of the essentials of the Gospel (as the Church of 
England does), we must maintain that catholic outlook of Luther. 
But a merger with the Neo-Calvinistic churches of our country 
would not solve the problem of church unity. As a matter of fact, 
it would render it less feasible. The true unity of the church is 
not effected by submission to a hierarchy, nor by adopting a com- 
mon liturgy, nor by declaring all doctrinal differences to be non- 
fundamental. The way of Rome is dangerous, the way of Canter- 
bury impractical, and the way of American Protestantism may 
lead to an outright denial of the Gospel. Over against all these 
ways and means the Lutheran Church must continue to bear wit- 
ness that the unity of the church is not a human achievement but 
a divine gift. It is a fact now and here wherever “the Gospel is 
rightly taught” because wherever this is a fact some will always 
believe, as Luther put it, “Gottes Wort kann nicht ohne Gottes 
Volk sein, und Gottes Volk kann nicht ohne Gottes Wort sein.” 
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What, then, did Melanchthon mean by the word “Gospel”? 
Evidently not a detailed system of theology as his discussion on the 
church in the Apology (Chapter IV) proves. The Gospel to him 
is the preaching of the “foundation,” which is Christ, and of faith 
in Him. Hence the Catholic Church consists of all the “truly be- 
lieving and righteous men scattered throughout the whole world.” 
Nor is this church a “Platonic state,” a purely invisible entity. 
“We are speaking not of an imaginary church, which is to be found 
nowhere,” the German text adds, “but we say and know certainly 
that this church, wherein saints live, is and abides truly upon 
earth.” The current sharp distinction between a visible and invis- 
ible church evidently is not good Lutheran theology. According to 
Luther and the confessions, there is but one church, and it is both 
visible and invisible; visible because of the marks of the church, 
i.e. the preaching of the Word and administration of the sacra- 
ments; invisible because the exact number of believers is known to 
God alone. If, then, “for the true unity of the church it is enough 
to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments,’ should this not be enough also for 
unity among the various Lutheran synods of our country? The 
writing of resolutions, statements, and agreements, including mat- 
ters which are only remotely, if indeed at all, related to the central 
theme of the Scriptures, is contrary to the confessions. Some may 
object here, saying that the authority of the Scriptures is at stake. 
To which I should like to reply, No, not the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, only a time-honored method of interpretation. None of us 
denies the authority of the Bible. 

Like the books of the Bible, the confessions are occasional 
writings. Luther wrote the two Catechisms because of the deplor- 
able conditions in the churches of Saxony. Melanchthon drew up 
the articles of the Augsburg Confession in order to present the 
faith of the friends of Luther without giving too much offense to 
the Catholic party, etc. None of the six writings is a systematic 
treatise on Christian dogmatics after the fashion of Melanchthon’s 
Loci or Calvin’s Institutes. This factor should make us cautious 
over against an overemphasis on every phrase in the confessions. 
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What I have in mind, I shall illustrate by four examples. 

1) Ignoring the semper virgo phrase in the Smalcald Articles 
because it is not in the German text, there is, first, the dictum in 
the Preface to the Small Catechism that parents and employers 
should refuse to furnish their dependents food and drink “and 
notify them that the government was disposed to banish from the 
country all persons” who are unwilling to be instructed in the 
Christian faith. All of us, I think, are agreed that this passage 
must be interpreted historically and that it can in no way be binding 
upon the Lutherans in America. If this be so, we admit in principle 
that confessional loyalty does not imply an unqualified and uncon- 
ditional subscription to each and every statement in the Book of 
Concord. The confessions have their limitations. 

2) In the Apology, Chapter III, Article VI, 247, Melanchthon 
writes that man is accepted by God on account of, propter, faith. 
This statement, if isolated from the other definitions of justifica- 
tion, is unevangelical and contrary to the scriptures. Faith is not 
the causal ground of justification. Man is justified propter Chris- 
tum, per fidem. C. F. W. Walther was right when, in the four- 
teenth thesis of his famous The Proper Distinction between Law 
and Gospel, he says that “the Word of God is not rightly divided 
when faith is required as a condition of justification and salvation, 
as if a person were righteous in the sight of God and saved, not 
only by faith, but also on account of his faith, for the sake of his 
faith, and in view of his faith.” 

3) This brings us to the third point: the doctrine of objective 
justification. On the authority of the Scriptures and the confes- 
sions, it is said, we are right when we project the act of justifica- 
tion into the historical work of Christ. True, Melanchthon at times 
uses justification and reconciliation promiscuously (Apology). But 
is it advisable to follow him in this respect? We doubt it. As far 
as the New Testament is concerned, of all the passages quoted, the 
term dikaiosis is found only in Romans 4:25 and 5:18. But in the 
first passage, Paul limits the forgiveness expressly to believers. 
In view of the whole testimony of the New Testament, the cross 
and faith are inseparable in the act of justification. The act of rec- 
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onciliation, as described in II Corinthians 5 :19-20, is not an accom- 
plished act of the past, but rather a continuous action. The apostle 
does not say that, since the first Good Friday, the world is recon- 
ciled; only believers, in the words of Paul, are reconciled (Rom. 
5:10). Of course, faith is not a human achievement, nor a condi- 
tion imposed upon man. It is truly a divine gift, nevertheless, it is 
necessary in the act of justification. The teaching of either party, 
the Orthodoxist and the Pietistic, is right only against the error 
it aims to refute; but if removed from its historical setting, it is 
apt to lead us into error and fanaticism. To say, for example, as 
the Bornholmers used to do, that the sins of the condemned in hell 
are forgiven, is not the language of the New Testament. Jesus said 
to the unrepentant and unbelieving Jews: “Your sin remaineth” 
(John 9:41). 

4) And fourth, the problem of the Antichrist. Are we bound 
to the opinion of Luther, in the Smalcald Articles, that the pope 
is the very antichrist? Our answer is as follows: This statement 
was not a doctrine with Luther, for he also called the Turk by 
the same name. Hence it is to be regarded as a historical judgment 
and is so to be interpreted and applied. Strictly speaking, there is 
no doctrine of the Antichrist in the New Testament, where the 
concept of Antichrist is used to expose the persistent opposition of 
evil against God and the true Christ. Referring to the unrelenting 
opposition of Israel, Jesus warns His disciples against the Anti- 
christs and false prophets who are bound to come after Him. An- 
other form of opposition against the church will arise through the 
nature and character of the Roman government, setting up the 
statue of the emperor in the temple and making war against the 
saints. This is the version found in II Thessalonians 2 and Rev- 
elation 12 and 17. But even from within the church, teachers may 
arise who deny the incarnation of Jesus and preach a licentious 
way of life. When this comes to pass, we shall know that it is the 
last time and that many Antichrists are at work. This is the version 
of Antichrist as set forth in the First Epistle of John (2:18 ff.; 
4:1 ff.). Translated into our own lives, he who tempts us to deny 
the true Christ is the Antichrist. In this way the concept of Anti- 
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christ must be actualized for every age and generation of the 
church. 

Finally, many of the problems of church fellowship which 
confront us in America today cannot be solved by a mere quotation 
from the confessions at all, for the confessions presuppose a re- 
lation between church and state that no longer exists. True, the 
Augsburg Confession insists on toleration for the Lutherans liv- 
ing within the boundaries of the same state. But since 1555 the. 
validity of the principle, cuius regio eius religio, was generally 
recognized in the empire. Thus our honored fathers in the minis- 
try were never confronted with such problems as community union 
services, commencement exercises, and the like. Yet we are, and 
what shall we do? Summarily and indiscriminately decline every 
opportunity of mingling with other churches at such occasions? 
There are religious and ethical interests at stake which we alone 
cannot solve. Being a minority church in America, we need the 
wider fellowship of the Christian community. On the other hand, 
we cannot in public prayer deny the Christ whom we confess in 
our church prayers. We must bear witness to Him on all occasions. 
In addition, though some built stubble on the ‘‘foundation,” as 
the Apology says, “this did not overthrow their faith, which, be- 
cause they do not overthrow the foundation, are both forgiven 
them and also corrected.’ The faith of many a sincere soul in the 
pew is often better than the official message from the pulpit. Hav- 
ing the same Christ and the same Holy sicbaa they are one with 
us in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The example of Paul should prove helpful. Though he 
preached nothing but Christ, and Him crucified, he continued to 
identify himself with the Jewish communities as long as they toler- 
ated him. We have much in common with other churches. Like us, 
the Evangelicals among them confess Christ, the Son of God, and 
Saviour of the world. The Liberals, like us, confess the one God 
whom Jesus proclaimed and hold fast to the ethical implications of 
the Gospel. 

At the beginning we said that a symbol is a ticket to gain 
entrance or a permit to make one’s abode in a foreign country. 
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This is exactly what the confessions must mean for us. Subscrip- 
tion must imply more than acceptance of a system of theology; it 
must mean a personal commitment to obtain the “politeuma’” (Phil. 
3:20) of heaven: “Lord, to whom shall we go. Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that thou art 
that Christ, the son of the Living God.” 


WHAT THE PEW EXPECTS FROM THE PULPIT 


WALTER C. KOEHLER 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ee ae that it would be interesting and worthwhile to as- 

semble the opinions of a number of laymen on what the pew 
expects to hear from the pulpit, I sent letters, requesting such 
opinions, to a varied group of men. Included were members of the 
American Lutheran Church, United Lutheran Church, and the 
Augustana Synod. A number of them I have never known per- 
sonally, their names having been furnished to me. In the group 
are attorneys, teachers, students, owners of business establish- 
ments, and workers in mills and factories. In this group of lay- 
men we have many who have given of their talents, their time, and 
their material resources in important fields of Christian activity, 
in the church and in the community. Selected parte of some of 
the letters received follow. 


An INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 


There is only one story that I expect to hear from the pulpit, and that is 
the story of Jesus Christ, His coming into the world, His death on the cross, 
and His resurrection on Easter morning, told with infinite variations and 
linked very definitely with my everyday life. 

I do not care much whether the preacher has learned his sermon by 
heart or whether he reads it (provided he is a skillful reader). Many a ser- 
mon I have heard and enjoyed that I found out later had been read and I 
never knew it. More important is the sincerity of the man. If he believes 
with all his heart and soul in what he is preaching, he can magnetize his 
audience completely and drive his message home. Anything less than that 
immediately rouses a suspicion in the hearer’s mind as to whether he really 
believes ; whether he is just trying to hold down a job and goes through the 
motions because the schedule calls for a sermon. An audience is very sensi- 
tive and will quickly detect a false front. 

And when I say “believes” I do not mean merely intellectual belief ; 
just as we must love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
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strength, and with all our mind, so the preacher must believe the Gospel with 
all the powers of his being. Some of us laymen are convinced that this telling 
of the old, old story is of tremendous importance and nothing but the best 
that is in the preacher will do. Before he enters the pulpit he must fill his 
soul completely with the realization that he is an ambassador of the most 
High God, a Power beyond all human calculations, infinitely greater than 
any kaiser, king, or president; a Being of all-consuming love for his erring 
children, to a degree that the human mind will never fathom; then he can 
ascend the pulpit and his face will shine with the glory of God, just as Moses’ 
did. 

Once the preacher has properly oriented himself, he need not worry 
much about technical details. If the love of God is burning in his heart, how 
can he do otherwise than build his sermon around a central theme on which 
he plays with endless variation until it sinks into the hearts and souls of his 
hearers. How can he let irrelevant matters or incongruous tales interfere 
with the unity of his message? What does it matter whether his sermon takes 
fifteen minutes or forty minutes as long as it has been prepared with the 
grace of God and in accordance with the principles I have outlined above? 


THE OWNER OF A MANUFACTURING CONCERN 


I wish to submit in great humility what not only I, but other Lutheran 
Church members, think about what they hear from the pulpit. 

1) I think the sermons are too general and explanatory of points which 
are sort of non-essential as compared with the question of individual salvation. 

2) It is very seldom we hear these questions answered in a simple and 
definite form: “How do I know that my sins are forgiven?” “How do I know 
that I have eternal life?” “What is it to believe in Jesus?” “How do I come 
to Jesus?” “Am I saved if I do not feel saved?” 

Personally I believe it will be startling and possibly even inditing to 
the clergy if they knew how many seeking souls leave the church with these 
essential questions unanswered. Apparently the pastors think these questions 
too elemental and that everyone should know the answers without any special 
help from the pulpit. I am certain that it is right here that the Lutheran 
pastors miss the boat. They often preach as if every listener was a Christian 
and had found peace with God. Hence, the heavy laden, seeking, sinners 
often return home from church confused and unhappy. 


A STUDENT IN A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Sermons do not answer the doubts that are continually confronting 
young people today. Too many of us find it difficult to realize the part that 
Christ plays in our everyday life. We go to church in hopes of discovering 
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this relationship and too often we leave church still harboring the same 
doubts. It is up to the pulpit to try to answer these doubts. 

Sermons do not solve the problems of our everyday life. Pastors are not 
expected to take sides on questions concerning strikes, war, etc., but they 
should give us the answer to these problems. 

Too many pastors do not preach the Gospel. More and more texts are 
being taken from best sellers or popular movies, and Biblical examples are 
lacking. 


A MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


I am glad to let a wise man answer. Here is a quotation from Emerson 
on the general subject of ministers and their preaching: 

“Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, then is the worshiper 
defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as soon as the prayers begin, which 
do not uplift but smite and offend us. We are fain to wrap our cloaks about 
us and secure, as best we can, a solitude that hears not. I once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say I would go to church no more. . . 
The capital secret of his profession, namely, to convert life into truth, he 
had not learned. Not one fact in all his experience had he yet imported into 
his doctrine. This man had ploughed and planted and talked and bought and 
sold; he had read books; he had eaten and drunken; his head aches, his heart 
throbs; he smiles and suffers; yet was there not a surmise, a hint, in all the 
discourse, that he had ever lived at all. Not a line did he draw out of real 
history. The true preacher can be known by this, that he deals out to people 
his life—life passed through the fire of thought. But of the bad preacher, it 
could not be told from his sermon what age of the world he fell in; whether 
he had a father or a child; whether he was a freeholder or a pauper ; whether 
he was a citizen or a countryman; or any other fact of his biography.” 

Obviously no single prescription could fit all men. Great preachers have 
been great in different ways; some by the power of their thinking; some by 
the eloquence of gesture; some by the beauty of style; some by a personality 
magnetism, etc. Each must do what he has to do in his own way. Generally, 
though, I believe Emerson’s words hold: “He deals out to people his life— 
life passed through the fire of thought.” 

It is evident to me that people generally are hungry for religion that 
comes to grips with the inescapable problems of their lives. 


AN OFFICE WoRKER 


Better pulpit preaching and modern presentation of the Gospel is needed. 
Profundity is not the demand; oratory is not desired; but originality in 
presenting the truths as they apply to the present day. There are too many. 
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books of sermons published. These may be good for reference and even 
quotation, but closely reading from them is not getting across any message. 
The preparation of sermons should not be put off until late Saturday night 
for Sunday delivery. They should be prepared at least a week in advance, 
thereby giving time for thought and manner of presentation. The weakness 
of the pulpit of the present day is not what is said so much as in the manner 
in which it is presented. The preacher is not so sure just what he has pre- 
pared and then must read too closely. Truth and logic are to be desired. 
Such subjects as “Love,” “Sin,” “Heaven,” “Temperance,” and similar sub- 
jects of abstract ideology do not appeal in this day (if they ever did) and 
are merely slumber producers. 

The pew does not expect announcements from the pulpit concerning 
sauer kraut suppers, bake sales, rummage sales, sports events, etc. People 
are present for more urgent and needed food for thought. 

The pew expects to hear of the work of the church at large. So the 
pastor should be informed as to what the program of the church calls for. 
Literature should be examined and read and passed on to the members of the 
congregation. 


A Hicu Scuoot TEACHER 


I want to look upon my pastor as an expert in the field of Christian 
teaching. I do not expect him to have the answers to all the problems of labor 
and capital; to understand completely the atomic bomb and military strategy ; 
nor to be a critic of the latest books and plays. All of these, of course, are 
most important to him in the development of his thinking, of his understand- 
ing, and of his background. However, I am not interested in his findings 
preached from the pulpit. I should much rather consult the experts. 

But to the overall aspects of the problems, theories, and conflicts that 
confront mankind today, I expect the pulpit to bring a Christian interpreta- 
tion. In other words, I want the pulpit to help me to hear what Jesus is saying 
about the problems of our day. What does He say about labor difficulties, 
race prejudices, social legislation, and world brotherhood? The pulpit is the 
expert here. It, and it alone, can speak with authority. The minister might 
begin each sermon with these words: “You know what the world has said, 
but J say unto you.” And there should follow that minister’s interpretation 
of Christianity, and through it I shall see somehow Christ’s attitude concern- 
ing me, my thoughts, and my actions. 

Thus the pulpit will help me; will jar me loose from many of my prized 
prejudices; will help me to grow religiously; and will keep my mind open 
for the indwelling of the Spirit. If it attempts less, it is being most unfaithful 
to its trust. 
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How the minister prepares his sermon is his problem. I prefer a central 
theme or text to hold the talk together, as I find I remember it longer. 

Sincerity and conviction go hand in hand in delivery, and no amount of 
pulpit technique can make up for their absence. Few pastors, I believe, are 
“afraid” to speak openly. No pastor who is sincere is ever afraid. 


THE Owner OF A BUSINESS 


I believe by far most preachers have the fear of “hurting the feelings” 
of their congregation, and accordingly preach with one eye and one ear closed 
to needs of everyday Christian living. 

Most preachers do not study life outside of their own studies or religious 
environments ; consequently their sermons fall short of human interest and 
personal conviction. If preachers would spend only a day or two visiting 
other institutions as well as hospitals, they would not need to prepare sermons 
but could speak on the faith, humility, meekness, and even miracles of folks 
who have been through the fires of temptation, grief, sickness, and failure, 
and have risen above all these through faith and prayer. 

I also believe that in these days of post-war hates, friction, and disunity, 
the pulpit should stress and preach more spiritual and less formal religion. 
A life and not a creed should be the test. 

Preachers should preach more and more on “God’s Plan of Life,” the 
Sermon on the Mount. This is the only plan that men and nations have not 
tried and is the only solution for peace and the salvation of humanity. 


A Retrrep Business Man 


I think that most of our pastors try to preach the straight Gospel, but 
once in a while some of them cross the line. Politics, book reviews, etc. are 
not helpful and are not what the people want. 

I believe the people want from the pulpit something helpful in their 
Christian living—something that will tell them whether they are living their 
Christianity as they should and whether they are contributing to the proper 
causes of the church. The institutions of the church should be presented to 
the people by the pastor or some representative of the institution. The people 
who attend church services only should have this information as well as those 
who attend the Sunday School. 

Real Gospel sermons should not hurt anyone. Sometimes the sermons 
may be a little weak for fear of “hurting the feelings of the congregation,” 
but on the other hand personal differences that may arise between the pastor 
and some member of the congregation have no place in the pulpit. 

The type of sermons most helpful are those that “preach Christ and ~ 
Him Crucified” straight from the shoulder, with proper applications to the 
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personal Christian living of the people. Sermons preached with courage and 
conviction will make lasting impressions upon those hearing them. 

I believe that the people should be given more information on: (1) The 
Church Year, its meaning, etc. (2) The missionary work of the church— 
home and foreign. (3) The homes and other institutions of the church, both 
synodical and U.L.C.A., including the educational institutions. (4) The 
United Lutheran Church itself. 


An ATTORNEY 


I had a horrible example during the deep snow about a year ago when 
I dropped into a convenient church with all the material equipment one 
could desire. The sermon was well phrased, the delivery smooth, the gesticu- 
lation and attitude well rehearsed, but the sermon was entirely lacking in 
direct personal appeal and accordingly empty. 

Sermons—now so often limited to one a week—should reflect a literary 
background, but need not be over the heads of the people. Sterling character, 
not mere piety, behind the sermon, will overcome a multitude of sermon sins. 
The best of sermons are shallow except when they come from a true man 
of God. Anecdotal preaching has its place but the anecdotes should not come 
from the congregation, nor from the streets. The Scriptures and the classics 
furnish abundant material without drawing on the commonplace. A sob story 
about the poor lady suffering with arthritis, or a thriller from the current 
issue of the Reader’s Digest or Saturday Evening Post seem poor founda- 
tions on which to build the message of salvation. 

Every sermon should send the listeners on their way resolved to be 
and to do better than theretofore. So often this is not the case, and the hungry 
sheep remain unfed. It may often be that the “hunger” was not spiritual or 
was stifled by drowsiness. 

To be effective the message must be personal. It may be all right for 
the preacher to include himself among the sinners but such inclusion seems 
to soften the blow. We, in the pews, cannot be so bad if we are in a class 
with the preacher..I like the word “you” to be coming again, again, and again 
into the sermon. Where a new church was demanded the congregation could 
not miss the implication when told, “You call the congregation down street 
‘lower Lutherans’ but all the while you (not we) are worshiping in the shab- 
biest church in town.” It is easier, perhaps safer, to use: “People,” “Church 
Members,” “We,” “You and I,” “Lutherans,” “Protestants,” but I believe 
in making the message, the appeal, the inspiration personal. This requires 
the over-working of the second personal pronoun “You.” It covers every 
member and accordingly cannot miss one. 
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A ParTNER IN A BUSINESS CONCERN 


I am quite sure that when our pastors quit preaching their own pet 
philosophies, and again convince the listeners in the pew that they are sinners 
(yes, each and every one of them), that the wages of sin is death, and by 
their own effort there is no escape from the penalty of sin, the sinner will 
come to himself and be prepared to hear the Gospel message, namely that 
faith in Jesus Christ and his atoning sacrifice is the only way; he will gladly 
accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour and after acceptance prove his faith by 
following the teaching of this Christ by his works-and a daily godly life. 

Pastors must quit being mealy mouthed. They must again bring man to 
his knees in a confession of his sin and then by the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
impress on him God’s great love and His grace. 


An ATTORNEY 


If the pastor would be governed wholly by the desires or expectations 
of the average layman, he would end up by preaching a sugar-coated religion, 
if it could be called a religion, that assured good standing and freedom from 
the wages of sin no matter what the beliefs or course of conduct. My first 
thought therefore is that the pastor has a divine call to preach the Gospel, 
regardless of whether the nominal and indifferent member expects a discourse 
on literature or current events, without the application of Christian truths. 

Most laymen during these times of stress are searching for the truth. 
In this search they need help and guidance. They want something positive. 
They know that Christ’s teachings are positive and vigorous. I would say 
they expect a positive and vigorous presentation of such teachings in the 
sermons. 

They expect the guidance of the pastor in applying these teachings to 
everyday problems. That takes thought and study on the part of the pastor 
and the layman, and often a great deal of courage. They will probably lose 
patience with a pastor who puts in the time for his sermon with a monotonous 
recital of Biblical truths with no help in applying them. I know that truth 
is sufficient, but Christ Himself explained the application by use of parables. 


AN ELEcTRICAL ENGINEER 


I want the preacher to preach the principles of Christianity enthusiasti- 
cally. If the preacher is enthusiastic about Christianity he can hardly fail to 
inspire his congregation with the same enthusiasm. Such enthusiasm must be 
genuine—a deep-seated conviction that the Christian way of life is the solu- 
tion to all our difficult problems. Incidentally, such convictions make good 
preachers of pastors who may not be endowed with super-intelligence. 
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I prefer “birdseye” views of Christianity to “wormseye” views. In gen- 
eral sermons should be based on broad Christian principles and their applica- 
tions to life and conditions as we find them today. That is what I mean by 
“birdseye” views. The “wormseye” view consists of choosing a small incident 
that may have occurred in Biblical times, retelling it and explaining the story, 
perhaps in elegant style, and even going on to point out a moral or two from 
it, but never really tieing it in with broad Christian principles and life. The 
difficulty is that the congregation that gets such sermons as a steady diet 
never really gets a comprehensive understanding of what Christianity really 
is. They are a deficient spiritual diet. Sermons dealing with Christian prin- 
ciples applied to present-day life serve, on the other hand, as a school in 
Christianity for the congregation. 

I believe that “stock” words and phrases such as “salvation,” “salvation 
by faith,” “saved by the blood of Jesus Christ,” etc. should never be used 
just as “stock” phrases, but when used should be interpreted so that no doubt 
is left of just what the preacher means. 

I believe that Christianity must be presented as a universal religion— 
the kind of religion that Jesus surely intended it to be. Too long have we 
heard prayers asking God to bless us who live in this community and this 
nation—but ending there, especially during wartime. It is past time that we 
recognize Christianity as a universal brotherhood that applies to all men— 
that we as Christians must be concerned with the welfare of all men every- 
where. To be a satisfactory preacher I think a pastor must have those con- 
victions and the courage to express them. From this I believe it follows that 
the church can never sanction war or participation in it. 

I believe that a preacher must emphasize the significance of the New 
Testament as compared to the Old. Many church-goers have been led to infer 
that all parts of the Bible are equally significant and that the directives of the 
Old Testament as well as those of the New apply equally to Christian living. 
It must be emphasized that the revelations of God’s will through Jesus Christ 
amplifies and supersedes all that went before, and that the Old Testament 
must always be reinterpreted through the teachings of Jesus Christ and in a 
manner consistent with those teachings. Otherwise our religion must remain 
a mass of contradictions. 

I do not think that religious leaders take an honest attitude if they simply 
insist that science must be wrong. Such attitudes have led the church into 
ridiculous positions in the past and if continued will do so in the future. So 
I think the preachers should have a more open mind than has been common 
in the past, and should insist that all old traditions and concepts of the church 
should remain open to inspection, review, and revision. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 


These are days when people—all people—need soul food and the pastor 
is the one who should be qualified to give it. He is not a politician or a re- 
viewer of fiction books to entertain people. He is a prophet of the Lord. He 
has specialized in religion and, therefore, should know about it. His respon- 
sibility is to hand out either solid food or a light diet, depending upon the 
spiritual age of his audience. If they are on a light diet when he takes over, 
his duty to God is to build them up in strength so they can take stronger 
“stuff.” He cannot do all this in a sermon on Sunday morning. This means, 
therefore, that he must be as the Christ going about among the flock, a pat 
here, a supporting arm there, interceding for a job, checking on absences, and 
other little things which will let the congregation and the community know 
that here is a man who lives the Christ and expects us to follow Him. 

Such a man on Sunday morning—or Sunday evening, for that matter— 
will have an audience, and he will not be afraid to speak out for fear it will 
hurt “Mr. Money Bags.” Because, first of all, his convictions and the Spirit 
will not let him remain silent when he should speak and, second, “Mr. Money 
Bags” will be glad to listen, glad that they have such a man who is unafraid 
to speak. 

One of our chaplains who had charge of a South Pacific Area sent back 
to the States a number of chaplains for the reason that he found them un- 
qualified to take care of the spiritual welfare of the men. There are ministers 
in the pulpit who have no prick of conscience when they neglect the work of 
the Christ. Such men should be out of the ministry. 


A MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF A LUTHERAN COLLEGE. 


First of all, it is the duty of our pastors to make clear to all of the 
members the basic principles upon which our church is founded and to indi- 
cate the contribution that the church can make to the religious thinking and 
Christian living of our day. It is one of the glories of the Lutheran Church 
that it has a very definite set of principles and that its members understand 
these teachings and put them into practice. 

In the second place, I personally would like to receive from the pulpit 
illustrations that stem out of the Christian experience and the reading of the 
minister. He should make frequent reference to the excellent articles in The 
Lutheran and various other publications. In addition he may well point out 
the policies, the projects, and the accomplishments of the various boards of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

As you well know, one of the six objectives of the Brotherhood is the 
practice of Christian citizenship. The pulpit should point out the opportunities 
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for Christian living, boldly condemn the wickedness and selfishness of our 
day, and challenge the members to remake the world for Christ. 

Finally it is my belief that it is the obligation of the preacher to give 
much care to the preparation of the sermon so that it be rich in content, well 
organized, and that there be a definite motivation that will bring a change in 
the life of the hearer and will impel all to Christian action. 


An ATTORNEY 


A sermon should not consist merely of platitudes, but should contain 
some definite help or method by which the individual can rise above the com- 
monplace things of life; by this I mean spiritual development. 

I have been a great exponent of the subject of stewardship. I believe 
our pastors do not stress enough this important phase of Christian life. When 
the individual realizes that all that he has, including his life, is loaned to 
him and that some day he will be required to render an account of his steward- 
ship, religion will mean more to the individual. Sometimes ministers dislike 
to stress this important phase of religion, fearing that some of the members 
wll take offense in being asked to return that which is not their own. If this 
phase of our religion were stressed and were taken to heart by the congrega- 
tion, the greater portion of the financial difficulties of the church would be 
solved and evangelization would take place. 

Stewardship also makes us realize our dependence upon the Almighty. 
Most of the things which we enjoy are taken for granted; we do not miss 
them until they are taken away from us. Along the line of stewardship, I 
believe that pastors should stress that faith without works is dead. We have 
stressed justification by faith; none of us can deny that this doctrine is very, 
very important, but I sometimes think that we forget that faith must bring 
forth good works. 


AN OFFICE WORKER 


I expect my pastor, in his teaching and preaching, to recognize the par- 
ticular sins, problems, and needs of his hearers. His sermons will be directed 
to and centered in that group, and not the absent members of the congregation. 

I want to receive that training from his teaching and preaching which 
~will help me bring others into a knowledge of Jesus Christ and His church. 
The miserably poor record of adult accessions indicates that we have not 
obeyed the command, “Make disciples!” The man in the pew has frequently 
not obeyed the command because he has not understood how to win others 
for Christ and the church. I need training on how to “sell” the Gospel just 
as the good salesman has been first carefully trained on how to sell his 
products most effectively. And as the salesman has been taught to believe 
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that the products which he will sell are the best in the world, so I must be 
taught to believe in the Gospel. Then training on how to “sell” that Gospel 
to others must follow. 

I want better to understand the work of all of the agencies of the church 
—to gain an appreciation of the work of the church in all her fields of ac- 
tion. That the pew needs this information is attested in the narrowness of 
our giving (on the average 80 per cent to the home church and only 20 
per cent to the benevolent causes of the church). We need more sermons on 
stewardship. = 

The pew expects the pulpit to emphasize the high standards which are 
a requisite of church membership—that such membership grants great oppor- 
tunities but also exacts great responsibilities. Neither have been emphasized 
sufficiently, and we now find that more than one-third of the church’s mem- 
bership is ungrateful and lifeless, communing less than once each year. 


LIVING ‘THE LITURGY’ 


HARVEY D. HOOVER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


AKING the liturgy a living experience in worship is the justification for 

its use and the reason for its uninterrupted existence. Living the liturgy 

calls for a consideration much deeper than surface observation or an examina- 

tion of the easily discernible. It demands a practice which goes far beyond 

the bounds of the routine and the visible. Learning to live the liturgy is the 

work of a lifetime. It involves the growth and enrichment of the spiritual life. 

It requires the presence of God. Benedict named the liturgy the pre-eminent 
work of God, opus Dei. 

There is a noticeable increase in the number of publications dealing with 
worship. A large proportion deal with the rubrical, the external, the technique, 
and the ceremonial. Too few present the liturgical and the devotional. Here 
I shall deal devotionally with certain fundamental principles of the art of wor- 
ship. It will be limited to a study of the Common Service of the Lutheran 
Church. 

The question before us is, How may we make the doing of the liturgy 
a living religious experience? How are the Word and the sacraments in it to 
be effective means of His grace? How live the liturgy? 

The apostolic church regarded the liturgy, including and especially the 
Eucharist, as something “done” not something “said.” But it was never re- 
garded as a yoke of legalism. 

The worshiper who would understand the liturgy must live it; he must 
have lived life in the presence of God. This is more than philosophizing or 
theologizing. He will suffer the pain of a sinner seeking, finding, and main- 
taining communion with the infinite, holy God. Those who live the life of 
prayer in Christ have their hearts pierced by a sword. This world can be 
saved only by the intrusion of the world of eternal life into it. That means 
Calvary. The function of the liturgy is this intrusion into the interior and 
external life of man by the power of the Holy Spirit. The attainment of this 
high level of holy living brings the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer for us, 
“Father, I pray for them, that they all may be one; as Thou Father art in 


1 This is part of the first lecture on the Swope Foundation, delivered at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 10, 1946. Those portions of the lecture 
which presented historical and other related material are omitted here. The complete 
lecture is in print and can be obtained from the author. 
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me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us: I in them, and Thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one” (John 17). This means arriving at 
an understanding of Christ possessed by John that night when Christ first 
instituted the Lord’s Supper. 

Such enlightenment and communion will bring an awareness of the nasti- 
“ness of sin, the marvelous redemption of our victorious, living Lord, the 
presence, power, and peace of the Holy Ghost, and the terrible awfulness of 
the holy God. Living the liturgy will disturb complacency, kill indifference, 
destroy confidence in self separated from Christ, and inspire reverence and 
awe in facing the truth. But it will also bring the peace and joy of the home- 
coming of the soul to the Father and the privilege of living in His House 
forever. 


PREPARATION 


“Beloved in the Lord” is the address of the church to her children. It 
is the voice of the Father above, transmitted through His ordained minister. 
The voice of the prophet, “prepare to meet thy God,” should be answered by 
the prayer of the Psalmist, “O send out Thy light and Thy truth: let them 
lead me; let them bring me to Thy holy hill, and to Thy tabernacle. Then will 
I go unto the altar of God, unto God the gladness of my joy.” The minister 
should go into the chancel with the holy joy of one possessed by the peace 
of God. He should enter the work of the liturgy with the knowledge and 
conviction that it is the pathway into the presence of God, a means of God’s 
coming with grace and mercy, strength and peace to His people. 

To live this experience of worship, the officiant will meet God, obtain 
the forgiveness of all sin, and take upon him the yoke of Christ. He will go 
into the congregation as a co-worker with God. He will be conscious of God’s 
forgiving grace, of the people’s hunger for God, and of the fire of the Spirit 
burning in his soul. He will enter into the midst of the people, where Christ 
is. He will come burdened not only with a message from God for them, but 
with the spirit of Christ, the Friend of sinners, the Saviour of all who re- 
ceive Him, and our living Lord. 

How do we meet God when He comes to us in the hour of worship? 
Do we really behave as children to a dear Father? Is our Common Service 
a form of communion between our souls and Jesus, lover of our souls? We 
cannot here give a commentary on the service, or a worthy meditation on 
any part of it. But we may be able to give a few suggestions as to how the 
Service, in shape and substance, helps us live an enriching experience of 
adoration and communion with God. 
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THE CONFITEOR 


The Service begins with the invocation, “In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The worshiper faces two ways in 
this announcement: to God from whom cometh all our help, and toward 
the members of the family of God about to unite into a congregation. It is 
the beginning of the service of worship. It is also the baptismal formula. We 
are reminded of our covenant with God. It calls attention to our need of 
cleansing. It teaches us that we come to God by faith. We are assured that 
we are members of God’s family, having been received into it by baptism. 
We approach God, therefore, as our Father, and our Saviour by the help 
of the Holy Ghost. The worshipers respond here and elsewhere with the 
untranslatable Hebrew prayer, “Amen,” which is a genuine prayer and 
should be earnestly prayed. 

The minister comes before the congregation identified with God. The 
messenger of the Gospel to the priest Zacharias in the hour of worship in 
the temple, introduced himself in a way that sets forth the minister’s place 
as a leader of worship. He said to Zacharias, “I am a man of God (Gabriel) 
and my place is in the presence of God; and He hath sent me to talk with 
you, and to bring you this good news.” The place of the messenger of God 
to man is in the presence of God. 

After the invocation, or perhaps by it, the minister identifies himself 
with the congregation. From the very start of the liturgy the corporateness 
of worship is noted and expressed in the use of “we,” “us,” and “our.” We 
are asked to draw near to God. God Himself is one with us in this unity. 
“Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be likeminded one 
toward another after the example of Christ that ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 
15:5-6). 

He has promised to remove our sins from us as far as the east from 
the west, if we truly repent. In our form of confession we confess unto God 
our Father, beseeching—earnestly pleading—Him to forgive us. We ask by 
faith, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, claiming the promise that 
whatsoever we askin His Name, the Father will grant. 

The first versicle, “Our help is in the Name of the Lord,” unites pastor 
and people in a joint confession. The second, “I said I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord,” preserves the thought of individual responsibility. 
The silence in which the people join the minister in the confessional prayer 
should be surcharged with sincerity and aflame with earnestness. 


Almighty God, our Maker and Redeemer, we poor sinners confess unto Thee, that 
we are by nature sinful and unclean, and that we have sinned against Thee by thought, 
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word, and deed. Wherefore we flee for refuge to Thine infinite mercy, seeking and 
imploring Thy grace for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


This confession should unite us without question. Surely we all agree 
to this statement of fact. We are sinners. We address our confession to One 
who is almighty to forgive, to our Maker who knows what we really are, and 
to our Redeemer who for us died and rose again that we might be forgiven. 

We present before God the Holy our common uncleanness and meanness. 
We lay before Him our entire sinfulness consisting of thought, word, and 
deed. From this dark night of sinfulness we seek refuge in the glow of God’s 
infinite mercy. Our admission of our need and our petition for the saving 
grace of God lead inevitably to the next step, our prayer for grace. 


O most merciful God, Who hast given Thine Only-Begotten Son to die for us, have 
mercy upon us, and for His sake grant us remission for all our sins: and by the Holy 
Spirit increase in us true knowledge of Thee, and of Thy will, and true obedience to 
Thy Word, to the end that by Thy grace we may come to everlasting life. 


This prayer for grace we not only pray for the remission of sin, but for 
the help of the Holy Spirit to renew and keep our baptismal covenant. We 
seek His grace not only to be released from sin but to enable us +to live as 
His children. How definitely life is connected with the liturgy! In the con- 
clusion of this and many other prayers we use the liturgical ending, which 
means simply that we pray in the spirit of, we come in the Name of, and we 
confidently expect an answer “through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord.” 

Then come the comfortable words or declaration of grace. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, hath had mercy upon us, and hath given His 
only Son to die for us, and for His sake forgiveth us all our sins. To them that believe 
on His Name, He giveth power to become the sons of God, and bestoweth upon them 
His Holy Spirit. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved. Grant this, O Lord, 
unto us all. 


By this declaration we enter the realm of certainty. These affirmations 
are made to us as God’s children, His forgiven children. For the third time 
in the Service thus far, God is addressed as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Furthermore the particular relation of each person of the Trinity to the be- 
liever is set forth. The plan of salvation as taught by our church is presented 
in the confiteor. This preparatory part of the Service should be reassuring, 
comforting, and satisfying to all who enter the Service by this open door. 

It would be most rewarding for the worshiper to study the Service with 
the view of finding how much of it is quoted directly from the Scriptures. 
The declaration of grace is made up from four familiar passages of the 
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Bible, I John 5:14-15, I John 1:9, John 1:12, Mark 16:16. It is fitting that 
we should go to God by, through, and with the Word, for through His 
Word does He come to us. 

There are those who contend that it would strengthen the Service, mak- 
ing it more conducive to faith and inductive to life, if an absolution replaced 
the declaration of grace. For example, the form which is now in the order of 
Public Confession. “As a Minister of the Church of Christ, and by His 
authority, I therefore declare unto you who do truly repent and believe in 
Him, the entire forgiveness of all your sins; in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” This much can be said: it is scriptural 
to give an absolution. And no ordained minister should omit or avoid its 
use to escape the responsibility of his ambassadorship. 

There are those who question the wisdom of substituting a portion of the 
Order of Public Confession for the Confiteor in preparation for the Holy 
Communion. It is true that the Service is complete and most suitable for 
this high feast of God’s family. To discard the form of confession in the 
Service when the Eucharist is administered may tend to belittle it in the minds 
of worshipers for all other occasions. The service as it stands is the Holy 
Communion Service and includes the preaching of the Word. It is the com- 
plete service of worship for those who belong to God and are faithful to 
His will and obedient to His Word. 

Those members of the congregation who have special problems or reli- 
gious difficulties which need special attention will be best served by personal 
counseling rather than by a public service. The Order of Public Confession 
does serve a mission when it is used to meet the needs of such as have neg- 
lected divine worship, and for those who recently came into the church, after 
growing to maturity in the world. It is necessary, perhaps, for such of the 
flock who have become prodigals and have lived in a country far from God, 
or for prowlers in the night of doubt, disbelief, and disobedience, or for 
cave-dwellers in selfishness, or for other deserters from the fold. But why 
overemphasize the sinfulness of the faithful who have been confessing their 
sins regularly and receiving the assurance of divine forgiveness? 

A significant admission that the liturgy is not lived was the request of a 
pastor of a committee of the church, “Give us a preparatory service that will 
put the fear of God and a consciousness of the sinfulness of sin into these 
sinners who come to the communion table.” It may be remarked that the 
arousing of a sense of the sinfulness of sin seems to be one of the important 
functions of the prophetic ministry. It is the priestly function to bring the 
assurance of forgiveness of sin, to help the forgiven to realize the blessedness 
of reconciliation with God, to lead and feed the saved who live in the presence 
of God. 

“Blessed is He that cometh,” sing the faithful in the “Benedictus qui 
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venit. Christ continues to enter the world of our experience by His Word 
and Sacraments. “Both are carried in the living body of the church’s life.” 
Living the liturgy will make the believer more conscious of his likeness to 
God and his unlikeness to the world. There is need of reviving the Spirit of 
the practice of the early church. “The primitive church took with utmost 
seriousness the ‘separateness’ of the holy church in its inner life from the 
pagan world out of which it had come.”? “And what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols? . . . Come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate, saith the Lord.” = 

Those who really live the confessional service, experience the relief of 
the rescued. With the Psalmist they can sing: “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell.” God is anxious to deliver His children from the hell of guilt, from 
suffering and separation due to sin, from frustration, failure, and defeat, 
and from the pain and disease or deadness of sin. Those who actually come 
to God through confession and penitence know the peace and joy of the 
morning that follows the night of hopelessness. 


ENTERING His PRESENCE 


Leaving the sense of sinfulness behind, the worshiper enters a new 
phase of life. He is thrilled by the thought, “Thou wilt show me the path 
of life.” He is anticipating the blessing of fellowship in which he will learn 
more of God who delivered him, more of the purpose and plan of life with 
Him. He is on the threshold of entering into the truth that “in Thy presence 
is fullness of joy.” Life in this new-found liberty is full, rich, and free. No 
wonder there is praise, adoration, and blessing. The spirit is stimulated to 
appreciate and to appropriate. The veil is rent and the God-drawn soul en- 
ters the holy of holies to be with the Lord. 

The worshiper, alive to his new-found fellowship with the Divine, is 
lifted out of things temporal and earthy. The light of the truth reveals clearly 
that at His right hand there are pleasures for ever more. The Holy Spirit 
within him is lifting him to get a glimpse of His Saviour interceding, and he 
bows to take upon him the yoke that unites him with the Shepherd who goes 
out to seek and save the lost. 

Yet even here in His very presence the road is not an easy one. We 
human creatures are tempted to give our minds to trivial and trifling matters. 
We are besieged by a thousand suggestions mentally to travel far away into 
wordly bypaths. So the humble person proceeding in the service of praise 
unceasingly prays, “Let the words of my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer” 
(Psalm 19:14). This petition is offered that the mind and heart may be 


2 The Shape of the Liturgy, by Gregory Dix, p. 106. 
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purged, protected, and empowered against the selfish, the godless, and the 
ungodly. And the listening soul can often hear the comforting voice of the 
Word, “The Lord hear thee . . . and send thy help from the sanctuary and 
strengthen thee out of Zion.” 

God has placed before us an open door of approach to Himself, which 
no man can shut. But it is not easy to leave the world outside and to enter 
humbly and heartily into His holy presence. To reach the goal in living the 
liturgy requires the conquest of many foes. But the subduing of these foes 
is living the liturgy. The world seems to be constantly overflowing and 
flooding us with debris-laden waters. We need to be lifted to the Rock 
“that is higher than I.” We seem strangely empty until filled with a knowl- 
edge of the Lord. Our life stream is so cold until warmed by His Spirit. 
Seven or seventy-times-seven wicked spirits are ever waiting to enter and 
possess the purified heart. And decent sins are more deadly than the unclean. 

We are so wedded to the individualistic, the provincial, the local, and 
the little personal phases of life that we feel strange and out of place with 
the universal and the eternal truth of God. Our personalities require a great 
deal of Christianizing to be at home in God’s house of prayer for all people. 

Consider also that we must bring into the congregation of the saints our 
unsanctified self, shaped by the social pattern of our group, community, and 
age. We are apt to permit our emotions of the hour to control our thoughts, 
attitudes, and reactions. We have difficulty beholding the beauty of the Lord 
across the ugly realities that lie around us. The clouds of failure to reach 
our objective sometimes blacks out the path forward and upward. Our sense 
of inferiority often denies the existence of the divine in us. 

Even here and at this stage we often forget that the Father beholds 
His home-coming children afar off and comes to guide them through the 
wilderness of confusion, rescue their feet from the treacherous quicksands, 
take them by the hand to lead them through the dark, and, if need be, carry 
them home on His shoulder, as the Good Shepherd restores the lost lamb. 

Our humanity is still with us. We say reassuringly to our shivering souls: 
we are forgiven, we are His children, God is our refuge and strength. But 
we still struggle to keep down a sense of inadequacy. We cannot entirely 
ignore the evil voices that accuse, ridicule, and belittle. The pitiless storms 
without drive the sands of fear into the heart of us. 

There are many forms of spiritual discomfort in worship. We often have 
difficulty in becoming one with the family of the faithful. We frequently 
struggle through the liturgy with a sense of separation and loneliness. The 
more sincere and sensitive we are, the more we are apt to be afflicted with 
the hindrances and difficulties of reaching the joy and peace of the upper 
room of worship. 
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Our faltering faith is sometimes stymied by feelings of uncertainty and 
insecurity. Indecision disturbs and diverts. Mental or spiritual uneasiness 
due to unnamed and unanalyzed fears and suspicions toss the soul in restless 
misery. The presence of those who have something against us in the dealings 
and associations of the past may torture our unreconciled selves. The path 
to peace lies through the battlefield where wickedness and worldliness are 
entrenched. But Christ is the Captain of our salvation. He is the bridge be- 
tween the sinful and the sacred. He is the path through the red water of 
the sea of sin to the promised land of pure delight. 

The act of leaving the state of indifference and sin for the state of grace, 
the adventure into the holy land of life with God calls for a daring faith, 
requires the conquest of enemies. Living the liturgy calls for courage, skill, 
and loyalty, the exercise of which is real living. St. John of the Cross was 
right when he said, “Absolute self-giving is the only path from the human 
to the divine.” : 


PARTICIPATION AND CORPORATENESS 


A great many obstacles are overcome by the simple exercise of partici- 
pation in the liturgy. The Reformer is his Deutsche Messe provided the 
means for the participation of the congregation. This is also true of his For- 
mula Missae. Since then, however, some congregations of our faith, as well 
as other Protestants, have returned almost entirely to the pre-Reformation 
practice of permitting the preacher to do all of the service. 

Another important principle involved in living the liturgy is the attain- 
ment of corporate worship. This was the burden of our Lord’s prayer at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, that we may be one. The proper use of the 
liturgy calls for the koinonia, fellowship in Christ Jesus. This fellowship is 
such a living unity that the Holy Spirit calls it the Body of Christ. 

Of the believers gathered to worship it is written, “They were all together 
with one accord in one place. “The unity of the church remains unattained, 
disturbed, or destroyed when worship is not corporate—when it is merely 
the worship of some persons worshiping as individuals in public. 

It may be observed in passing that corporate worship presupposes and 
virtually demands private worship on the part of persons composing the 
congregation. The normal man is an indivisible whole, a single psycho- 
physical entity, But he is also a person, and no personality is complete with- 
out relations, without fellowship. It is essential for the unity of the church 
that each individual unit of the fellowship of believers be an integrated per- 
sonality. It is just as essential for the sake of the individual believer that 
there be an unfractured wholeness in the body in which he and others are 
united by the Spirit of God. 
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Membership in the Body of Christ requires separation from the worldly. 
According to the ancient Hebrew law the Moabite and the Ammorite could 
not come into the congregation of God for ever (Neh. 13:1). Accordingly 
“they separated from Israel all the mixed multitude” (13:3). The old Jewish 
rule against table fellowship with the uncircumcized (Acts 11:3) was trans- 
ferred by the church to any form of altar fellowship with the unconfirmed. 
The apostolic and primitive church regarded worship as a strictly private 
activity. It was intensely corporate, but it was not public. After instruction 
by preaching and teaching all non-baptized and non-confirmed were excluded 
from the family of believers, who then engaged in prayer and partook of 
the Holy Communion. 

We may properly ask whether this practice was also influenced by the 
fact that Christ instituted the Sacrament in a secret place and not in a public 
place of worship. He administered the sacrament the first time to a restricted 
company of believers. This original idea of rigid exclusiveness prevailed even 
when the church became Gentile in composition. 

St. Paul’s reference in I Corinthians 11 to the practice of the Corin- 
thian church is so difficult to interpret that we cannot determine with ab- 
solute certainty whether he was referring to the communal meal (agape) 
or to the liturgical Eucharist, but this much is plain, “The secular and social 
aspects of the communal supper had largely obscured for them its religious 
and sacramental aspects.”* The cause is evident. In the background of the 
Gentile Christians was participation in pagan banquets to unethical deities. 
The Jews, however, had the long tradition of the chaburah (fellowship meal) 
which was a definite religious occasion and in which ritual the Jew was 
constantly reminded of the holy God and of his disobedience to God’s law. 

There is also a psychological basis for excluding the unreconciled. A 
non-Christian can repeat the words of the liturgy, may be able to sing the 
musical setting thereof very beautifully. But only the devout believer can do 
the liturgy and enter into fellowship with God and his fellow believers as 
members of the body of Christ. To be in Christ we must be a member of 
His Body. 


That is why, for example, Paul can remark, in a much misunderstood verse (I Cor. 
11:29), that if we eat the sacramental meal of the Christian fellowship “without discern- 
ing the Lord’s body,” we eat and drink damnation to ourselves. For what St. Paul means 
is that those who partake of the Eucharist without recognizing the Lord’s Body, which 
is the church, without sharing the social spread of the Christian faith in intimate inter- 
relatedness with the other members of the Body of Christ, are killing their own very 
participation in the life of Christ Himseli, because that intimate inter-relatedness is to 
be “in Christ” who is the life of the fellowship shared in His sacramental body.‘ 


3 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, p. 97. 
4 W. Norman Pittenger, The Divine Action. 
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Corporate worship of a Christ-centered fellowship is essential to the 
building of a Christian personality. Failing to worship corporately will pre- 
vent our unity with Christians in general. Such failure also breeds dividing 
lines in other areas of life. We live our lives according to the manner in 
which we do or fail to do the liturgy. 

The presence of worldliness in worship is destructive. Partial consecra- 
tion was recognized very early by the church as a very dangerous and un- 
Christian act. Therefore Annanias and Sapphira were expelled from the 
church. Selfishness in the early church was represented by such as Simon the 
sorcerer. The ecclesia, the realization of the quality of oneness, the communal 
and the congregational reached a high point in the church’s worship on Pente- 
cost and immediately thereafter. The life of prayer demands corporate wor- 
ship. There is only one fold and one Shepherd. 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER 


Let us illustrate this corporateness in action in two particulars. First in 
prayer. Listening to long prayers without participation drives the laity to 
substitute private prayer and solitary intercession for the corporate prayer 
of the church. 

We believe in the priesthood of all believers, and so the fulfillment of 
the priestly function of the church should be done by the whole church, the 
whole Body of Christ in its organic unity. It should offer itself to God as 
a unity, as well as intercede for all the world in its sufferings and sorrows 
and for “its God-given natural life and needs.” Prayer is not a solo, not 
even a duet; Christian prayer is a great symphony. 

Without the use of the responses after each paragraph there is little 
participation in the pastoral prayer of the Service. This prayer ought to be 
offered corporately. If the prayer of intercession is derived from a source 
not available to the laity, or composed for the occasion, it should be in such 
language and content that the entire congregation can unite in it. The use 
of litanies and bidding prayers is helpful and desirable. The ancient church 
used long and many litanies. At that period the church stood for corporate 
prayer and the people knelt for private prayer. 

The collects of the Church Year are forms of corporate prayer. The 
collect is prayed not only by the local congregation, but it is by and large the 
prayer of the whole church throughout the ages. All the people who are 
really living the liturgy will silently unite, with all their hearts, with the 
minister in praying the collects of the church. ‘ 

There are those who object to reading prayers. Properly to read a 
prayer is to pray it. To read is to tell, declare, interpret, and apprehend the 
meaning of. Do we object to reading the Scriptures? Is it less important to 
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read God’s Word to us than to read our prayer to Him? Of course, we must 
make these prayers our very own. We can not offer to God what does not 
belong to or is not of us. 

“Forms of common prayer do not simply gather up and guide our per- 
sonal prayer; they lift us out of our selfish and proud isolation.” By such 
common forms we share with others their needs and failures, their praise, 
thanksgiving, and adoration. To pray with the church, as the church, is to 
acknowledge our oneness in the Lord, our togetherness in our sinfulness and 
sufferings, in our affections and joys, in ideals and struggles, in our devotion 
and destiny. 

Josef M. Nielsen, in an exhaustive study entitled Gebet und Gottesdienst 
im Neuen Testament, points out that Christ in His public prayers adopted 
the words and formulas others had coined before Him. He used especially 
the forms of prayer in the Psalms. However, they were never a mere formula 
for Him, but an expression of His own attitude to the Father (for example, 
the prayer of Psalm XXII on the Cross). Jesus prayed and sang the liturgy 
of the Hebrews in spirit and in truth. Does not Jesus’ use of the Old Testa- 
ment put His seal upon the Scriptures as the Word of God? He, the Son of 
God, used as His prayers and liturgy the words of men inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 

We do well to appreciate the historic forms and rites, not merely because 
they are historic, but because these forms of worship were born in the hearts 
of those who lived near to God. As members of the church we worship with 
these souls today in the blessed communion of saints. The use of these rites 
helps to bring and retain in our consciousness, as a living reality, our com- 
munion with the saints as we with them worship the God of us all. 

Prayers, both public and private, call for constant and careful study. 
“The degrees of prayer can therefore be described in terms of psychology 
or in terms of grace. We ought, I think,” says Evelyn Underhill, “to study 
them on both levels; for the more we are able to come to terms with modern 
forms of expression the more we are likely to be able to spread the news 
of the Kingdom of God.’® 


Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR 


The use of the Christian Year is another means of helping worshipers 
attain a sense of corporateness. The propria (including the pericope) of the 
Christian Year bring into the liturgy all the teachings of Christ needed by us 
to know how to live the Christian Way. Their purpose in the service is to 
help us live with Christ, in Christ, and for Christ. If we do not live them, if 


5 Degrees of Prayer, 1922. 
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we use them only to furnish variety, or to ornate public worship, we are 
misusing the Word of God. 

When we follow the Christian Year we reverently recall the outstand- 
ing teachings and events in the life of Christ who lived the Way we are 
called to live. We dwell on His creative work, the incarnation, His redemp- 
tion, the means of grace, His atonement for sin, the glorious resurrection, 
and His enthronement in the Kingdom. We not only go back in history to 
the humble Jesus of Bethlehem and Nazareth; we also bring the Christ 
of grace and glory into our hearts and lives. And so we dwell together in 
our Bethel today. 

By the proper use of the Christian Year the church of the Lord Jesus 
is continuing His work on earth. “The acts of Christ did not cease in the 
Gospels; they were continued in the Acts of the Apostles.” The prayers of 
Christ did not cease with the fellowship of the upper room or on the cross. 
He is praying now. He is interceding in His glorified humanity on the right 
hand of the Father in heaven. He is pleading in the hearts of earthbound 
believers who bow before the throne of grace and by the help of the Holy 
Spirit hold sweet converse with God. 

Just as a contemplation of the Lord’s death and resurrection led the 
apostles to make known the way of salvation to others, so we today preach 
Christ. To genuine worshipers of God in Christ, Good Friday is more than 
a musical cantata. To such Easter is not a reproduced dramatic picture. They 
who are united with Christ both worship and adore, and they also suffer 
and serve. 


Tue Kyrie 


Another part of the liturgy which helps unite the individual into a cor- 
porate whole is the Kyrie Eleison (Lord have mercy). In the Confiteor we 
plead with God to have mercy on us and to grant unto us the remission of 
all our sins. He has done so if we have truly repented and believe in Him. 
God says: “I will be merciful to their unrighteousnesses, and their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more.” So uniting with God and like Him, 
forgetting our forgiven sins, we press forward in our worship to praise Him 
for His grace and goodness. 

The Kyrie eleison is to be used as a prayer of desire and hope springing 
from a strengthened faith. It is a call for help to enable us to rise to the 
salvation of the Gloria in Excelsis Deo. It is a cry for the extinction of all 
pride and presumption. It is a petition for the enlargement of the heart— 
for the capacity to receive the benefits of God’s grace. It is a cry for guidance. 
As the blind men of Jericho cried for mercy and received sight and light and 
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then followed Christ, so we here plead for insight into the truth so that we, 
too, may see and glorify and follow Christ. 

There are many passages in the Scriptures which give meaning to the 
age-old cry for mercy—meanings which are not connected directly with the 
prayer for the forgiveness of sins. Perhaps it is well that no special subject 
is stated in this prayer. The worshiper in this cry for mercy can offer his 
own special plea with the same words with which his fellow-members of the 
Body of Christ offer their peculiar petition. Thus it becomes the unifying 
step toward corporate prayer and praise to follow. 

The real service of the kyrie eleison is the unification of the congregation. 
“Our individual human longings must become supernaturalized and socialized 
and sacramentalized.”” We use the kyrie to rise from our individualisms to 
a recognition of our fellowship with others and our common need of God. 


PREACHING 


We cannot departmentalize life. Neither can divine worship express a 
healthy spiritual life when it is guided by partial truth or when it evades 
the truth. In some forms of worship God is emphasized almost exclusively 
as power, in others He is sentimentalized into spineless love. Some glorify 
knowledge in place of God or worship a mental image of God. Christocentric 
worship must not degenerate into Jesuolatry. Loyalty to the Word of God 
must not be allowed to drop down to bibliolatry. Reverence in worship must 
not slump into slavish fear. There is need of the light of revelation and 
instruction. 

Preaching the Word is an essential element of worship. It is not the 
exclusive element. Unfortunately too many hear only the limited meaning 
which a human being puts into the words used to make known God’s nature 
and will. The Scriptures are not holy for us until we permit the Holy Spirit 
to fill the word symbols with divine meaning—the unforgetable, penetrating, 
creative, inexpressible eternal truth. When even men put themselves into 
their words they have a greater meaning than the same symbol repeated by 
a stranger or in print. 

However, to make the Service a preaching service only is to omit the 
distinctive contribution of Christianity which is the Eucharist. The preaching 
service is a revival or continuation of the synaxis, a Jewish method of wor- 
ship, which grew out of the synagogue program. And why separate the 
means of grace? Why the tendency to depend almost exclusively on preach- 
ing? Did Christ do so? On one occasion he said to His hearers, “Ye hear 
my speech but do not hear my word” (John 8:42-51). Why omit the sermon 
when the sacrament of the altar is administered? 

The Service is complete as it is. Why give it only in part? Neither the 
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preaching of the Word nor the sacrament is to be neglected. They are both 
means of grace. The whole man needs both. Of course it is true that the 
Word is in the liturgy, but there are also the definite commands, (1) “Preach 
the Word” and (2) “Do this.” 

Here, too, it should be noted that true worship requires that the sermon 
be the Word of God—God’s revelation of Himself and of the Way to be 
lived by man. If we do not receive the Word of God in the sermon we miss 
the mark as much as if it was delivered in an unknown tongue. The mar- 
velous effect of the voice of God through Peter’s sermon fifty days after 
the resurrection was that every hearer received the Gospel “in his own tongue.” 
He received and understood God’s Word as it applied to his personal salva- 
tion and destiny. The word became a living issue. The hearers lived it then, 
there, and thereafter. 


THe Hymn 


The Reformation brought the hymn into the Service. In many cases 
the hymn was transferred from the breviary to the missal. Here, too, we 
should live our offerings, realize what we are singing, to whom we are sing- 
ing, and that we are singing as a congregation. Good hymns are addressed 
to God. Hymns are sometimes used to declare doctrine, witness to the faith, 
or to exhort each other to fidelity in faith and action. But primarily a hymn 
is an offering of praise to God. 

When we adore a person we express ourselves as person to person. We 
do not explain the form or deal with the manner. We neither exalt or belittle 
ourselves. We address our tribute to the person admired. Likewise when we 
praise God, from whom all blessings flow, we should not theologize or phi- 
losophize. In Christian worship we give ourselves to God in prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, and adoration as one who loves Him with all the heart and 
mind and might. How can prayer or praise be real when it is an oration to 
the people rather than communion with God? 


THE OFFERTORY 


This is a portion of the liturgy which we should have no difficulty in 
living. Yet it is meaningless to many worshipers who are wearied by strenu- 
ous efforts to remain quiet while the preacher is delivering a sermon. The 
offertory is a response to the Word of God. It is also an introduction to the 
sacrament. It is too seldom used by the worshiper for either purpose. He 
lets the choir render it while his attention is elsewhere. In our offering which 
follows we are giving ourselves. Our money-gift is a form of our skill and 
strength, talent and training, life and love, 
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The significance of the offertory in its original purpose is striking. It 
was sung while the people brought to the altar gifts of bread and wine. 
Through these gifts of bread and wine the people gave themselves to God, 
and through the same God gave Himself to them. The church composed of 
individual believers gives itself to become the Body of Christ. The observance 
of this act of giving as such a symbol may be illustrated by a heart-touching 
custom of an ancient church, with which was connected a choir school com- 
posed of orphans. They had nothing to give. But they must have part in 
the giving. So when the rest of the people brought the bread and wine, the 
orphans brought water to be mingled with the wine.® 

Our response to the Word of God and our preparation for the Eucha- 
rist are not completed when we have placed a gift of money in the almsbasin. 
While this gift is a form of ourselves, to Him belong also our bodies, our 
minds, our hearts, our souls, and our lives. At this stage of our liturgy we 
should offer ourselves to receive Christ in the Holy Communion. We should 
here yield ourselves entirely to God that Christ may enter and dwell in us 
all of our lives. 


THe Pax 


One of the lovely parts of our liturgy is the Pax. It is often passed over 
as of little consequence. “The Peace of the Lord be with you alway.” Back 
of this blessing is a world of meaning. Its purpose and function should be 
magnified. 

The Pax should be both a reminder, a means, and a blessing of the 
unity of worshipers. At this point in the Service, before the reception of the 
sacrament, we once more seek perfect unity and fellowship as one Body in 
Christ, reconciled to God and to man. The Resurrected Christ’s “peace be 
unto you” (John 20:19) has come to be elaborated (in the fourth century) 
to “The peace of the Lord be with you alway.” 

We may truly say that the function of this formula is to accomplish 
now what Christ attempted to do in His post-resurrection appearances to the 
assembled disciples. Just before participation in the sacrament we use the 
word of Christ to remove an awareness of distance between us and Christ. 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 


The heart of corporate Christian worship is the administration and 
reception of the Holy Communion. It was in connection with the institution 
of the sacrament that our Lord made supplication for the oneness of His 


6 The Shape of the Liturgy, by Gregory Dix, p. 104. 
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disciples. He prayed that they be one with Himself and the Father in like 
unity as the oneness of the Trinity. What an astounding thought that is! 
On this same occasion Jesus said: “I am the vine and ye are the branches 
. . if a man abide not in me he is cast forth as a branch and is withered.” 
Here we are lifted to think of God’s being rather than of man’s need. 


The story of man’s religious life is throughout a story of God’s movement to man, 
and man’s response. Without that initial self-revelation of God, that manifestation out 
of the deep mysteries which surround us, of a cherishing, merciful love, a saving energy, 
an other-wordly beauty that cuts across the apparent sin and misery of the world— 
without this, men could never have known that God was adorable. He sent the Holy 
Spirit to teach human beings by a secret action, and in a way in which they can receive 
it, to love God with heart and mind and strength. As von Hiigel put it, He “secretly 
initiates what He openly crowns.” 

Some realization of that tremendous spiritual truth is an essential of all real wor- 
ship. The entrancing, touching beauty of the Christian revelation consists very largely 
in the way in which it declares to us this coming down on the Infinite God into the 
human arena; first self-disclosed through personality, and then with an even more com- 
plete and so more royal self-abasement, self-giving in the sacraments through natural 
things.” 


Truly in the sacrament our whole being is centered in Christ, and Christ 
is really present in fellowship with us. This communion is both holy and “en- 
Christing.” From this table the communicant will go out to “tread the path 
that saints have trod” in his everyday duties and relations. Such Christ-filled 
souls will walk with God in fruitful fields on sunny shores, in rural beauty 
or urban bustle, through heart-breaking Gethsemanes and through life-giving 
Calvaries. Such will live the liturgy in the place of prayer and everywhere 
outside of it. 

Participation in the Holy Communion should be an unforgetable reli- 
gious and spiritual experience. The communicant should enter into this com- 
munion with the spirt of God’s servant who said, “According to Thy Word 
be it unto me.” The believer should enter this holy of holies with an ap- 
preciation of the inconceivable humility of Christ, an overpowering sense 
of His presence, and actually commune with the Eternal in spirit and in 
truth so that the radiance of the Real Presence shines into every nook and 
corner of his being. 


= 


Livinc THE LiturGy In Dairy Lire 


When the giving and receiving of Christian worship is lived, it purifies, 
heals, renews, and lifts the human personality and life. It leads to a decision, 


7 Evelyn Underhill, Worship. (London, 1927). 
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generates holy desires and impulses to action, creates attitudes and visions 
and issues in the fruit of holy living. 

The Christian will go out from the sanctuary where he has communed 
with God to be a light to lighten the godless, to be a glory to God, and to 
live the life of a child of God in the world of men. This may require him 
to flee into Egyptian darkness, dwell in obscurity, work hard in the fields 
of the Master without recognition or appreciation, and will certainly demand 
that he die to the world and rise again to live with Christ on the Godward 
pilgrimage. 

But we must do the liturgy with all our life. We shall have help in this 
effort. We are assured in Hebrews (9:13-14) that the blood of Christ shall 
purge our conscience from dead works to serve the living God. The whole 
book of Hebrews is a plea to live the liturgy sincerely and consistently. 
Ezekiel declares that God will put a new spirit within us and take away our 
stony heart. 

The life that continues in His love is the fruit of living the liturgy in 
the place of prayer. The fruit will show itself in a new quality of life. There 
is cleansing and healing. There follows the prevention and cure of mental 
illness. There is the enabling power and wisdom to meet all kinds of dif- 
ficulties at home and abroad. There will be freedom from the bondage of 
sin and selfishness. Provision will be adequate for the wilderness journey to 
the promised land where all live in Christ. 

The function and fruit of worship were given Saul by Samuel. He was 
told to go to Bethel, the house of God, and worship. Said the prophet, “The 
Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them— 
the men of God—and shall be turned into another man. . . . Then do as 
occasion serve thee, for God is with thee” (I Sam. 10:6). 

We have tried in every way, figuratively moving heaven and earth, 
to get the world into our church buildings and religious meetings. We have 
offered entertainment, social inducements, tolerant compromises, and here 
and there engaged in ethically questionable devices to fill the church buildings 
with worldlings. Have we tried as diligently and with like determination what 
seems to me to be God’s way? Should we not do more to receive God into 
His ecclesia and then go out from this koinonia into the society of the un- 
churched, the chalice of our lives filled with the Saviour and controlled by 
His Spirit? 

Those who accept Christ’s invitation to come unto Him are sent out 
from His presence with good news for others. Even in the days of old when 
the prophets and priests were told to keep the uncircumcised of heart out of 
the sanctuary of the Lord, the stranger was invited to come to God. “The 
sons of strangers that join themselves to the Lord to serve the Lord, and 
to love the Name of the Lord, to be His servants .. . and taketh hold of 
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His covenant; even them will I bring to my holy mountain and make them joy- 
ful in the house of prayer, ... for my house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all people” (Isa. 56:6-7). The devout worshiping congregation is a fer- 
vent evangelistic fellowship. 

When Jesus sent out the apostles they were furnished with the Holy 
Spirit who told them “in that hour what they ought to say” and do. They so 
lived in His Presence that when they went out from His presence He lived 
in them. 

The figure of the Holy Mountain is used frequently in the Scriptures 
to designate the nature and the fruits as well as the place of worship. It is 
an apt figure. Worship should become a Holy Mountain in the landscape of 
life. The mountain dominates the area. The terrain is viewed best from the 
mountain. Travel in the tangled wilderness is guided by a sight of the un- 
changing, towering mountain. It is the source of refreshing rivers. It is ever 
pointing to the skies above. A study of the mountain-top experiences in the 
life of Christ reveals the fact that they were connected with His communion 
with the Father. Worship is essentially a mountain-top experience in the 
spiritual life of the follower of Christ. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
ELIJAH AND THE YAHWEH-BAAL CONFLICT 


J. M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


F MOSES was the founder of Yahwism, Elijah was certainly its pre- 
server.1 The events that transpired on Sinai and Carmel outrank all 
others in the Old Testament in religious significance. The former are well 
fixed in the religious traditions of Israel and almost every child in church 
or synagogue can recite with more or less detail the experiences of Moses 
and his people gathered in solemn array around the sacred mount of the 
Lord. The thunders and lightnings proceeding from the cloud-enshrouded 
mountain, Moses himself disappearing into the thick darkness, the voice of 
the Lord proclaiming the “ten words” which were to become the funda- 
mental principles governing Israel’s relationship to himself as its God and 
which were henceforth to mark the guiding qualities of its internal national 
life, thus distinguishing it from the surrounding nations—with those ele- 
ments we are all familiar. 


I. PotiticaAL AND RELIGIOUS ANTECEDENTS 


It was a comparatively easy matter to maintain the faith of Sinai until 
the people were confronted by the stark realities of Canaan. Even during 
the hectic period of conquest and settlement the relative freshness of the ex- 
perience of the fathers kept the fires of that faith burning. The ensuing 
struggle with the Canaanites and Philistines brought at least a semblance of 
political unity and with it the perpetuation of the ideals of Sinai. However, 
the organization of the monarchy brought the nation face to face with grave 
problems, especially in the wake of the Solomonic administrative machinery 
and religious program. The rebellion of the northern tribes was only partly 
political and economic in character; a very large factor in that rebellion was 
of a religious nature. Jeroboam’s supporters were opponents of the Solo- 
monic cult and his provision of shrines for the people of the north was no 
innovation; it really marked a return to the older, “truer” cult of former 
days. Solomonic paganism was more objectionable to the true Yahwists than 
the cult of the north. We must remember that the phrase, “the sin of Jero- 


1 For an excellent comparison between Moses and Elijah see Fleming James, Per- 
sonalities of the Old Testament, pp. 178-182. 
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boam, the son of Nebat, etc.,” is Deuteronomic in origin and reflects the 
later attitude of the southern kingdom.? Not a word is said by Elijah or 
Elisha about the rival shrines set up by Jeroboam, although this may be 
partly because of their preoccupation with Tyrian baalism. 

The politico-religious situation in the northern kingdom from Nadab to 
Omri (ca. 901-869 B. C.) is very obscure. That it was confused and bad 
is clearly evident from the sources. Jeroboam’s dynasty lasted only about 
twenty-two years when it was overthrown by Baasha. Baasha’s also was 
short-lived—about twenty-four years. The anarchy which followed is related 
in I K. 16. Omri, “the captain of the host” of Elah; finally established order 
and became the founder of a ruling house famous in the annals of Israel 
and mentioned a number of times in the Assyrian records. Omri was a man 
of regal qualities to judge from the healthy respect which his name enjoyed 
in the outside world. The narrative of I Kings (16) devotes very little space 
to his reign, the reason for which is obvious. However, three achievements 
must be duly credited to him: (a) he restored order in Israel and made a 
reputation for himself outside of Israel,’ (b) he abandoned the old capital 
site at Tirzah which had been burned by Zimri (I K. 16:18) and constructed 
a new capital at Samaria, (c) he secured his position by a marriage between 
his son Ahab and Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal I of Tyre. 

We know vastly more about events in the time of Ahab (ca. 869-850) 
by virtue of the extended Elijah stories. The Moabite stone,* the Kilamuwa 
inscription,® the votive stele of Ben-Hadad,® the excavations of Samaria,’ 
and Assyrian royal inscriptions throw much light on the general period of 
the ninth century B. C. The overall impression is one of relative prosperity 
and strength on the part of Israel. The Syrian wars and the part played 
therein by Ahab point to his equality in position with Aram, and his alliance 
with Tyre-Sidon indicates that Israel was regarded as capable of being ad- 
vantageous to the Phoenician state. Ahab’s contribution of 2,000 chariots 
and 10,000 soldiers (more than any other of the confederates except Hada- 
dezer of Damascus) to the confederation against Shalmaneser ITI at Qarqar 


2 See S. R. Driver, Intro. to the Lit. of the Old Testament, pp. 200 ff. for Deuterono- 
mic phrases and expressions in Kings. 

3 See Moabite Stone and Assyrian Inscriptions of Adadnirari III and Tiglathpileser 
III where Samaria is referred to as mat Humri and bit Hwmri. Shalmaneser III refers 
to Jehu as mar Humri. 

4 G. A. Cooke, A Textbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 1-14; M. Lidzbarski, 
Altsemitische Texte I, pp. 5-9. 

5 M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik III, pp. 218-238. 

6 W.F. Albright, “A Votive Stele Erected by Ben-Hadad I of Damascus to the God 
Melcarth” in BASOR, 87, pp. 23-29; G. Levi Della Vida, “Some Notes on the Stele 
of Ben-Hadad” in BASOR, 90, pp. 30-34. 

7 Reisner, Fisher, Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria (2 Vols.). J. W. and 
Grace M. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria. J. W. Jack, Samaria in Ahab’s Time. 
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(853 B. C.)® reflects no mean military strength. The reconciliation of the 
fact of Ahab’s participation in the Syrian coalition against Assyria and the 
Biblical account of the war between Ahab and Ben-Hadad cannot be under- 
taken here. Our interest lies rather in the religious concomitants of the politi- 
cal movements in the Syro-Palestinian world of the day. 

The above-mentioned alliances would naturally be expected to have re- 
percussions on the religion of Israel, particularly in view of the aggressive 
character of Tyrian baalism. The wife of the Israelite king appears to have 
been a dynamic personality. For example, the Naboth incident reflects, on 
the one hand, the weakness of her husband, and on the other the assertive- 
ness and dominance of Jezebel. The Ben-Hadad stele® points to the influence 
which Baal-Melqart exercised even as far as northern Syria. It may be that 
the same situation prevailed at Damascus as at Samaria, i.e. that Ethbaal had 
married another of his daughters to Ben Hadad primarily to cement a treaty 
for commercial purposes. But that does not alter the fact of Baal-Melqart’s 
influence at Damascus. The same was true, mutatis mutandis, of the situation 
in Israel, only here, because of the peculiar nature of Yahwism, matters were 
bound to take on a more serious aspect. While Solomon had catered some- 
what to the religious fancies of his foreign wives, there is no indication that 
any one of them had an ecclesiastical mission present at Jerusalem whose 
avowed purpose was to convert the citizens of the city or kingdom to its 
faith. But this is precisely what happened in the case of Jezebel:1° she had 
four hundred fifty prophets of Baal “and the prophets of Asherah four 
hundred” (I K. 18:19). Tyrian baalism seems to have been a kind of mis- 
sionary religion which must sooner or later clash with the worshipers of 
Yahweh. To judge from II K. 11:18, Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel and 
wife of Jehoram of Judah, was a staunch proponent of the same policy of 
Tyrian baalism in Judah. Paganism is often extremely missionary in char- 
acter as may be seen from the spread of the cults of Cybele, Orpheus, 
Dionysus, Mithras, etc., and from the fanatical movements of Nazism and 
Bolshevism today. 

That conflict is recounted in the Elijah-Elisha stories of the books of 
Kings. The authenticity of the Elijah stories can hardly be questioned. 
Albright observes: “Our most instructive historical document for the entire 
prophetic movement is the pericope of Elijah. In its present form it is ob- 
viously the product of oral tradition, which has seized on certain episodes 


8 Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Babylonia and Assyria, vol. 1, p. 223. 

9 See note 5. Albright’s translation is as follows: “(This is) the stele which Bir- 
Hadad, son of [Tab-Ramman son of Khadhyan] king of Aram, set up for his lord 
Milgart, to whom he vowed it because he heard his voice.” BASOR, 90, p. 32. 

10 Cf. R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 2, p. 245; T. H. Robinson, A 
History of Israel, vol. 1, p. 301 f. 
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and has developed their dramatic aspects. The Elijah stories cannot have 
been handed down long by tradition, since they bear a very close relation to 
the facts of external history as we know them from other sources, and since 
they are written in the purest classical Hebrew, of a type which can hardly 
be later than the eighth century.” Even Wellhausen admits, “It is certainly 
the case that the grand figure of Elijah could not have been drawn as we 
have it except from the impression produced by a real character.”*? In a 
note he says further, “The distance of the narrator is not very great in 
point of time from the events he deals with.”** The poetic character of some 
of the materials of I K. 18 bears out those judgments. Here are a few of 
them. 


As Yahweh of hosts lives 
Before whom I stand, 
Today I will show myself to him (vs. 15). 


If Yahweh is God, 
follow him; 

But if Baal is <god> 
follow him (vs. 21). 


And you call upon the name of your god, 
And I will call upon the name of Yahweh (24). 


Answer me, Yahweh, answer me, 
So this people may know 
That thou, Yahweh, art God (37). 


Yahweh is God, 
Yahweh is God (39). 


Go, eat, drink, 
For there is sound of an abundance of rain (41). 


IJ. Tue Issue INvoLvep 


The issue involved in the Yahweh-Baal conflict at Mt. Carmel is set 
forth eloquently in the question put by Elijah to the people gathered to wit- 


11 From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 234. 

12 Prolegomena to the History of Israel, p. 292. 

13 Ibid., p. 292, n. 1. Cf. also E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das AT? p. 249. 
On the other hand cf. Hélscher, Die Propheten, p. 177. 
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ness the test—‘how long do you limp between two opinions?” The outline 
of events preceding the test is briefly this. In the narrative of I Kings 17 the 
majestic figure of the prophet is suddenly introduced, announcing a drought 
with an ensuing famine so severe that he himself is compelled to seek food 
and water. As one spring after another dries up, and one pasture after 
another withers, even the king is forced to look for forage for his cattle.** 
His faithful servant Obadiah goes one way and Ahab another in quest of 
pastures and water. Obadiah, in the course of his search, is confronted by 
Elijah who tells him to call the king, for “today I will show myself to him.” 
After reassurance by the prophet that he would not mysteriously vanish and 
thus put his life in jeopardy, he calls Ahab, who upon meeting Elijah at 
once accuses him of being the “troubler” of Israel. The prophet retorts by 
hurling the accusation back at the king because of his defection from Yah- 
weh. As a price for ending the drought Elijah demands that Ahab call the 
prophets of Baal to Mt.Carmel for a test to prove who is god. As expected, 
the test turns out favorably to the lone prophet of Yahweh who in turn has 
the prophets of Baal slain. Some details of the text may have oral tradition 
but the main points of the story are certainly factually correct. 

It is quite evident from more recent as well as from older handbooks 
on the history and religion of Israel that the significance of that conflict is 
not generally understood. For example, T. H. Robinson writes, “This is no 
land of Baal’s,”!5 thereby implying at best a sort of territorial henotheism. 
A. Lods thinks, “It is not a question of proving who is God in the absolute 
sense, but who is God in Israel.’”*® And H, Wheeler Robinson says: “The 
importation of a foreign cult into the land of Yahweh, and the place given 
to it in the court through the patronage of the queen, roused the nationalistic 
spirit as incorporated in Elijah. He rightly felt that the national worship of 
Yahweh, and His exclusive sovereignty over Israel, were threatened as never 
before.’’*7 Rudolph Kittel says, “Elijah carried on the struggle against com- 
plete paganism, Amos continued it against half-paganism in Israel” (italics 
mine).1® But he comes much nearer the truth in the following statement: 
“But there is no doubt that his fundamental tone is monotheistic and that he 
himself is a direct precursor of the century-later heroes of monotheism. 


14 See the testimony of Menander quoted by Josephus, Ant. 8:13:2 to the effect that 
a great drought occurred in the reign of Ethbaal of Sidon. 

15 A History of Israel, vol. 1, p. 306. Cf. also Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew 
Religion; p. 187—“Elijah did not deny the existence of Melqart, or challenge his claims 
to adoration in Phoenicia, but he did insist and prove that his power did not extend to 
Israel.” 

16 Israel, p. 422. 

17° The History of Israel, p. 80. 

18 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 2, p. 248. 
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However, his monotheism is not schematic, neither dogmatic nor intellectual 
in any way, but a practical manifestation of the fundamental tone of his 
whole being, that Yahweh alone is God and Baal nothing.” 

The conception of the overwhelming majority of Biblical scholars has 
been that Baal was a local fertility deity who could not be safely ignored by 
the inhabitants of village or community.?° Such a conception misrepresents 
the real meaning of the protest of Elijah against Baal-worship in Israel in 
his time. It is true that the name Baal was originally a common noun denot- 
ing lordship, ownership, or the like, and “could be applied to any god. In 
practice, however, from an early period (not later than the fifteenth century 
B. C.) the ancient Semitic storm-god Hadad (Accadian Adad) became ‘the 
lord’ par excellence. As reigning king of the gods, Hadad was enthroned on a 
lofty mountain in the far northern heavens ; he was sometimes considered as 
being himself the ‘Lord of Heaven’ (Baal-shamem). ... Baal is called in 
the tablets of Ugarit ‘the One who Prevails’ (Aliyan), ‘the Exalted,’ “Lord 
of Earth,’ etc. He alone reigned over gods and men; his kingdom was 
‘eternal, to all generations.’ ”’* “Like the contemporary Babylonian Marduk, 
Baal was ex officio lord of everything ‘as far as the earth extends and the 
heaven spreads and the sun shines and fire glows and water flows and the 
wind blows.’ ”?? 

In other words Baal was a high god of cosmic significance.?* Eissfeldt** 
rightly calls attention to the fact that the number of occurrences of the term 
Baal in the singular in the Old Testament must be deliberate. The singular 
occurs fifty-six times while the plural occurs only eighteen times, thirteen of 
which are of Deuteronomic or later origin (the remaining five occur in Hosea 
and Jeremiah). Twenty-two of the singular occur in connection with the Ty- 
rian Baal or the Baal of Mt. Carmel. That Melqart was a cosmic deity is fur- 
ther confirmed by the Ben-Hadad stele which doubtless represents an effort of 
the Tyrian rulers to “baalize” Aram and shows the spread of his cult, just as 
Jezebel and her missionary assistants represent the effort to establish that reli- 


19 Ibid., p. 249. 

20 See Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, pp. 170 ff. E. A. Leslie, Old 
Testament Religion, p. 105, writes, “The local Baalim were the ‘lords’ of the land” ; and on 
p. 170 f. he says, “All that the Canaanites claimed to be dependent upon the Baalim as 
lords of the soil, gods of fertility and productivity, and assured by the cultic acts that 
magically coerced their help, Hosea claims for Yahweh. . . .” This is only partly true 
and leaves the false impression that nothing more was involved in Baal worship. 

21. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 73. 

22 Ibid., p. 117. Cf. H. Bauer, “Die Gottheiten von Ras Shamra” in ZAW, 1933, 
pp. 81-101, and 1935, pp. 54-59, especially the sections dealing with Baal. 

23 For a discussion of cosmic deities in the ancient world see Albright, “The Ancient 
Near East and the Religion of Israel” in JBL, 59 (1940), especially pp. 102 ff. 

24 “Ba‘alsamem und Jahwe” in ZAW, 1939, p. 17. 
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gion in Israel,*> and as Athaliah and Mattan represent the attempt to propa- 
gate the same religion in Judah (II K. 11:18). 

The issue involved, then, was one between Yahweh, besides whom there 
was no other god, and Baal, the lord of heaven and earth. It was not simply 
one between Yahweh, the God of Israel, and Baal, a local fertility deity. The 
personalities participating in the contest were thus representatives of deities 
both of whom claimed cosmic powers. Now it is obvious that both parties 
could not be right; one must be wrong. It is precisely because of the nature 
of the claims put forth by Elijah on the one hand and the prophets of Baal 
on the other that the Yahweh-Baal conflict assumes such tremendous pro- 
portions in the religious history of Israel. 

Another consideration that must be kept in mind is the apparent popu- 
larity of the Baal cult. But why were the people of Israel going over to it? 
What made the new Tyrian religion so appealing to them? We have observed 
that the worship of Baal was energetically promoted by Jezebel and her 
missionary associates who were doubtless pointing to its material advantages. 
And we must admit that great material advantages did accrue to Israel by 
virtue of the commercial alliance between the Omri dynasty and Tyre-Sidon. 
But those factors were hardly strong enough in themselves to account for 
the conversion of many Israelites to that foreign cult with its consequent 
danger to Yahwism. A few suggestions may help the reader to understand 
and appreciate the underlying causes for the attractiveness of Baal worship 
and the attendant defection of Israel. 

One of the things which must have made a particularly strong appeal 
especially to the inhabitants of the cities of the northern kingdom was the 
aesthetic character of baalism. A suggestive hint of this is found in I K. 
22:39 which speaks of Ahab’s ivory house. The Crowfoots*® have shown 
on the basis of the excavations at Samaria that Ahab’s palace was not only 
panelled with ivory, but that its ornamentation was vastly enriched by nu- 
merous ivory figurines and other objects. The royal house generally set the 
standard which was followed at least by the upper classes. That this was so 
may be seen from Amos’ condemnation of ivory houses (3:15; 6:4). Such 
propensities toward luxury and ease were a violation of the simple life of 
the desert with its hardships and uncertainties, but they were fostered and 
promoted by baalism. 

Then there was the strong appeal of Canaanite cultic practices. The 
aesthetic always has a strong appeal for the religious devotee and the He- 
brews owed much of this element in their religion to the Canaanites. Solo- 
mon’s temple was constructed by Phoenician architects and builders and the 


25 See article by Albright referred to above, note 6. 
26 The Early Ivories from Samaria. 
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temple musical guilds were of the same origin. Since the excavations at Ras 
Shamra, we are in a better position to judge just what was involved in 
Canaanite religion, both as to temples and furnishings and ritual practices. 
The mythological texts of Ugarit reflect a rich religious pageantry appealing 
primarily to the senses. Sacrifices of all kinds were offered to Baal with an 
elaborate ritual.27 That colorful ritual continued to be uppermost in Canaanite 
religious circles is evident from the description of the worship service in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria (II K. 10:18-28). 

Closely related to the sacrificial ritual of the Canaanites were the magical 
rites so often associated with it. The Baal epic furnishes an excellent example 
of this (I AB, 2:28 ff.) : 


Like the heart of a cow toward her calf 
Like the heart of an ewe toward her lambs 
So is the heart of Anat toward Baal. 
She seizes the god Mot. 
With a sword she cleaves him 
With a pitchfork she winnows him 
With fire she burns him 
In the millstones she grinds him 
In the fields she plants him.** 


This represents an attempt, by sympathetic action on the part of Anat, to 
revive Baal, whom she loved and who had been slain by Mot, lord of death. 
According to the next column of the epic, Baal is declared alive almost 
immediately, in the midst of great rejoicing and bounty. All in all this is one 
of the most illuminating examples of magic method in Canaanite literature. 

The same method underlies our story of the Yahweh-Baal conflict when 
the prophets of the latter’s cult “limped about the altar they had made”... 
and they cried aloud, and cut themselves, in accordance with their custom, 
with swords and lances until the blood poured down over them.”*° That a 
magic element is latent in the ritualistic exercises of the prophets of Baal 
is indisputable. They endeavored to play upon the sympathies of their god 
to compel him to hear them and thus bring forth rain. 


27 (Cf. the Marseilles Tariff of the fourth century B. C. which reflects standard prac- 
tice. See Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 179. 

28 C. H. Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, p. 9. For text see Syria, 
1931, pp. 204-206. For a discussion of its meaning see Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, p. 86. 

29 Read ‘asu with LXX and V. This phrase is not clear. Cf. Zeph, 1:9 where some- 
thing of the same idea may be embodied though not the same words are used nor is the 
context the same. : 

30 Cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste arabisches Heidentum, p. 126. 
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A fourth characteristic inherent in baalism was the gross immorality 
connected with it. A perusal of Canaanite literature reveals how ingrained 
it was and what hold it had on the minds of the people. The close relation- 
ship between Baal and Asherah (I K. 18:19; cf. II K. 21:7; 23:4) in the 
Tyrian cult of Jezebel indicates the perpetuation of the idea and ritual of 
fecundity into the ninth century in Palestine.** 

The charm which the aesthetic features of Canaanite practices and the 
colorful ritual with its aspects of magic and concomitant immorality had for 
Israel may be judged not only by the Elijah-Elisha narratives but more 
especially by the rigorous denunciation of those repulsive practices by the 
great eighth-century prophets—Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Elijah and his 
successors were proponents of Yahwism with its rugged qualities of sim- 
plicity and uncompromising moral ideas. They saw in the attractive and 
sensually stimulating worship of Baal a danger fraught with terrible results 
for the faith of the fathers simply because it was so easy, so appealing, and 
so morally undemanding. Baalism was an external religion without morality ; 
Yahwism was a religion of the whole heart covenanted to God and of un- 
deviating loyalty to the moral principles of Sinai. Albright sums up the issue 
of the conflict as follows: “With its epidemic ecstaticism, its colorful ritual 
of fertility, and probably its picturesque initiations, it (Tyrian Baalism) 
stood in sharp contrast to the sober hues and stern morality of Yahwism, 
even when the latter was made more palatable to the common man by sacri- 
ficial ritual and solemn chants.”*? 


Ill. Tue Resutt 


At the old and important sanctuary of Baal at Mt. Carmel*® Elijah and 
the prophets of Baal-Melqart engaged in a life and death struggle, the out- 
come of which would forever determine the nature of the religion of Israel. 
Two cosmic deities met there, the one identified by sensual appeal through 
external ritual, magic, etc., lending itself to extravagant immorality, the 
other noted for his austerity coupled with an inexorable demand for faith- 
fulness and morality on the part of his followers. The issue was sharply 
drawn—“How long do you limp between two opinions ?*4 If Yahweh is God, 


31 For a detailed discussion of Asherah and the immoral ideas associated with the 
Canaanite goddesses in general see Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
pp. 73-78. For the significance of the female figurines see Pritchard, Palestinian Figurines, 
New Haven, 1943. 

32 From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 235. 

33 Cf. A. Alt, “Das Gottesurteil auf dem Karmel” in Festschrift fiir Georg Beer 
(1935), pp. 1-18. Also R. P. de Vaux, “Les prophétes de Baal sur le Mont Carmel” in 
Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, vol. 5, pp. 7-20. 

34 LXX reads—“How long will you go lame on both knees.” 
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follow him; but if Baal is <god>, then follow him” (I K. 18:21). The 
answer was clear and decisive; Yahweh demonstrated himself to be God 
while Baal proved to be impotent and non-existent. Elijah was vindicated 
and his faith thereby shown to be the true one in Israel and the world. The 
name of Elijah (Yahweh is my God) stands out as a confession of Israel’s 
faith in the one and only God. Kittel rightly says, “In the final analysis, he 
is the greatest of them all [the prophets], and all of them stand on his 
shoulders.”’*® 

The result of the contest had immediate repercussions. The old prophet 
was compelled to flee for his life, but Jezebel, too, had learned a lesson. 
She did not again attempt to propagate Tyrian baalism actively, at least so 
far as the records go. While succeeding events in his life reveal a discouraged 
prophet of Yahweh (I K. 19:9-14), his victory marked the beginning of 
vigorous opposition to baalism in Israel. Elisha and Jehu carried the torch 
of Yahwism and ruthlessly stamped out the open vestiges of that foreign cult. 
Prophecy had begun to challenge the more or less official religion of the day 
and was to continue its peculiar role until the fall of both kingdoms. With 
Mosaic monotheism firmly re-established the succeeding prophets were in a 
position to carry out its refining process in the land. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BARMEN DECLARATION (1934) 


ERWIN MULLER 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE Barmen Declaration of May 29-31, 1934, has exercised an impor- 

tant influence in the reorganization of the present German Evangelical 
Church. The statements of the Treysa Conference of August, 1945, and the 
pronouncements adopted in Stuttgart in October, 1945, which were instru- 
mental in bringing about a newly organized church after the cessation of 
hostilities in 1945, are to no minor degree based on the doctrinal proclama- 
tions of the Barmen Declaration. We might therefore ask if the Barmen 
Declaration has become a new confession. 

A confession is first of all an act of faith by which a believer commits 
himself to Christ before God and man (Matth. 10:32). A confession is also 
a doctrinal statement which binds a church fundamentally and constitu- 
tionally. In any case a confession is a responsive act of Christian people who 
have come under the influence of the Word of God. Consequently a confes- 
sion of Christian faith emphasizes the Holy Scriptures, and whoever ad- 


35 Op. cit., p. 247. 
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heres to a confession can derive authority from the Scriptures for his doc- 
trinal assertions. The emphasis on the Scriptures is at the same time an 
emphasis on Christ. 

An act of confession is essentially characterized by relating actual events 
and personalities to the Word of God. The moment this relation is estab- 
lished, the Word of God becomes the sole judge of present-day affairs. In 
this case the Word of God is exalted above any other word which could enter 
into the discussion between God and man. 

In former days our fathers thus confessed their faith, and some of their 
confessions became the foundations of modern denominations. These old 
confessions are not simply collections of timeless truths. They are directed 
against specific antagonists. This implies that whoever wants to understand 
the confessions must also know the antagonists against whom such confes- 
sions were directed. For that reason the first article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession of 1530 enumerates all the antagonists whom the confessors had in 
view when they believed that they were called upon to confess their faith. 
They condemned the Manichaeans, Valentinians, Arians, Eunominians, Mo- 
hammedans, Samosatanes, etc. 

Any sentence of such a confession is conditional. We must therefore 
interpret it—for example, in the following way: “If somebody should state 
that Jesus Christ is the first creature of God, and that He is very close to God 
but not like God, then we must state, basing our assertion on the Scriptures, 
that He is in fact like God.” Thus the conditional sentence possesses the 
characteristics of a positive declaration and of an existential truth. 

Endowed with Scriptural legitimation, the Augsburg Confession has 
served the Christian church in a twofold way. First, it united those who be- 
lieved that salvation comes only sola fide, sola gratia. Second, it exposed 
those who believed in the benefits of an opus operatum. By its uniting power 
it contributed toward the building and organizing of the church. By its ex- 
posing intention it preserved the church from false doctrines and heresies. 
Indeed, outside of the ecumenical creeds—the Apostolic, Nicene, and Atha- 
nasian—the Augsburg Confession is the first formal confession of faith of 
any considerable body of men in Christendom. 

By taking into consideration the historical importance of the Augsburg 
Confession, Professors Hermann Sasse and Werner Elert have questioned 
the confessional character of the Barmen Declaration of 1934.1 But if we 
apply our definition of the term “confession” to the Barmen Declaration, we 
cannot but remark that it has all the marks of a confession and that it also 
fulfills the functions of a confession in the modern German Evangelical 
Church. The confessors of Barmen in the year 1934 were just as convinced 


1 Waldemar Gurian, Der Kampf wm die Kirche im Dritten Reich (Luzern, 1936). 
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as the confessors of Augsburg in the year 1530 that they were obliged to 
confess their faith.2 They also shared the strong conviction that historical 
developments must be subjected to the scrutiny of the Word of God. In 
Augsburg Luther and his followers proclaimed God’s Word in a historical 
situation before “Kaiser und Reich.’ In Barmen the followers of Luther, 
Calvin, and the Prussian Union confessed their common faith in God’s 
Word before “Fiihrer und Reich.’ The historical circumstances were not 
the same. But both groups had in common an inner urge to testify to the 
Word of God before God and man. Thus the Barmen Declaration is a 
confession. — 

The historical situation for confessing that Christ is the only revelation 
of God’s Word was given in 1933, after Hitler had assumed power. The 
Reichskirchenverfassung of July 11, 1933, by failing to define in its first 
paragraph what was meant by the “confessions of the Reformation,”* pre- 
sented a challenge to confessional Lutherans and Calvinists. Both found 
themselves struggling for a clear definition of their concepts of scriptura 
sacra and confessio. It is truly remarkable that the Union Churches of Prus- 
sia, Nassau, and Hesse joined the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in their 
fight for the confessions of the fathers. Such an experience of concerted 
action was something new in German Protestant church history.* There can 
hardly be any doubt that the churchmen did not want the Union. All of them 
knew full well that Union meant repeating the mistakes of the nineteenth 
century. Pastor Hans Asmussen, who presented the officially accepted inter- 
pretation of the Barmen Declaration, asked, “Has the Union any confession 
at all?” He continued by remarking: “We, the disciples of the Reformers, 
want to resume the discussion where it was broken off in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ... We all share the conviction that the knowledge of this difference 
is much clearer and more theological on our part than on the part of our 
adversaries.’”® 

The differences among the German Protestants became clear after As- 
mussen had finished his address. A deep sense of gratitude toward God filled 
the hearts of all the delegates, but they also realized the tremendous respon- 
sibility which would be involved in signing a common declaration. “From 


2 Cf. Dr. Koch’s opening address in Emil Miller, ed., Bekenntnissynode der 
Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche, Barmen 1934. Vortrage und Entschliessungen (Wup- 
pertal-Barmen), p. 6. 

3 Paragraph I of the Reichskirchenverfassung: “Die unantastbare Grundlage der 
Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche ist das Evangelium von Jesus Christus, wie es uns 
in der Heiligen Schrift bezeugt und in den Bekenntnissen der Reformation neu ans 
Licht getreten. . . .” 

4 Cf. Gurian, op. cit., p. 74. 

5 Emil Miller, of. cit., pp. 14, 15. 
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the afternoon until one o’clock at night,” says the official synodical report, 
“disciples of Luther and Calvin—Karl Barth, Asmussen, Merz, Niesel, Oben- 
diek, Putz, Beckmann—sat together and discussed the theses. It was surely 
a spiritual and intellectual disputation and some of those who were present 
might have thought of Marburg and of the often quoted religious disputa- 
tion of the Reformers. But the disputation led to a fine intellectual and 
spiritual communion.”* Afterwards the Lutheran bishops of Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg (Dr. Meiser and Dr. Wurm) joined with the moderator of 
the Reformed Churches (Dr. Hesse) and with Pastors Asmussen and 
Niemoeller in becoming members of the executive committee of the Con- 
fessional Synod in Barmen. Three days before this event Dr. Marahrens, 
Lutheran bishop of Hannover, had preached the sermon at the opening ses- 
sion of the Barmen Synod. 

Of course, mere human considerations cannot prevail when the prob- 
lem of confessional and doctrinal truth is involved. The truth which can de- 
mand its place in the church before everything else is the truth of the Word 
of God and of the confession of the church “that Jesus Christ is Lord” 
(Phil. 2:11). This and nothing else was confessed by the confessors of 
Barmen. In this respect their confession agreed perfectly with the Scriptures, 
the ancient creeds, and the Reformers. Sola scriptura was, in fact, the legiti- 
mation for the doctrinal statements of the Barmen confessors too. Dr. Beck- 
mann could therefore state, “In Barmen the original confession of the church, 
the rock on which she is founded, has been confessed anew by an affirmation 
of the sole lordship of Jesus Christ and by a rejection of the present negation, 
falsification, or camouflage of this confession.’ 

In the Barmen Declaration we encounter doctrinal statements like these: 


. The Word of God is the only revelation of God in Jesus Christ (Joh. 14:6, Joh. 10:19). 

. Jesus Christ is the only Lord of our whole life (I Cor. 1:30). 

. The Church is the congregation of those who belong only to this Lord (Eph. 4:15.16). 

. The office of the church is service only of this Lord (Matth. 20:25.26). 

. The office of the state must neither be confused with nor exchanged for the office of 
the church (I Petr 2:17). 

6. The church has only one commission from her Lord, the proclamation of the Gospel 

(Matth. 28:20; II Tim. 2:9). 


mf wWDHY 


The confessors of Barmen proved their point in the original and more 
complete formulation of the declaration by constantly quoting from the Scrip- 
tures. The actual testimony to the Lordship of Jesus Christ became for them 
a real necessity because of the existing false doctrine which, while recog- 


6 Ibid., p. 25. 
7 Joachim Beckmann, Die unantastbare Grundlage der Deutschen Evangelischen 
Kirche (Essen, 1936). 
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nizing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, at the same time disputed its authority. 
The confessors of Barmen felt strongly related to the confessors of Augs- 
burg whenever they used the word “only,” allein, in the formulation of their 
doctrinal sentences. Their individual confession to Jesus Christ, Lord and 
Saviour, had to find some such expression as, “He is the only Word of 
God,” “He only is the Lord,” “He only is my Saviour.’” Whenever, according 
to the Barmen confessors, the follower of Christ believes this, he has con- 
fessed. If, beside Christ, another Word of God is recognized, and if another 
authority comes into its own, then the confession, Christus allein, has no 
meaning at all for the practical problems of ecclesiastical decision. The result 
is that the existence of the church is endangered. A falsification of the faith 
of Jesus Christ is almost always reflected in the concrete actions of a church 
government even if Scriptures and the confessions are formally recognized 
by it. ’ 

It is here that the confessors of Barmen made ready to meet their ad- 
versaries. It is also here that a knowledge of these antagonists is necessary 
for an interpretation of the Barmen Declaration. The false doctrine of the 
adversaries, as this was rejected by the Barmen confessors, presents itself 
in the following sentences: 


1. God’s revelation in Jesus Christ is not the only Word of God, but we have to listen 
elsewhere to God’s Word. 

2. Jesus Christ is not the only Lord of our whole life, for there are other claims of 
sovereignty to which we need to submit ourselves. 

3. The church is not only the congregation of Jesus Christ but also an earthly power to 
which secular standards can be applied. 

4. Therefore, she needs to execute her office according to the standards of secular power. 

5. Like an earthly power the church must be incorporated into the state because the 
state is the only ordinance of this earthly life. 5 

6. She has essentially the commission not only to dedicate herself to the kingdom of 
God but also to serve earthly purposes. 


In these sentences the Barmen confessors enumerated the decisive devia- 
tions from the full truth of the Word of God in the Germany of the Third 
Reich. The antagonists were the so-called “German Christians.”’* They were 
called by their right name. They were rejected because they had never re- 
pudiated or abandoned any of their heresies. The danger in the false doctrine 
of the “German Christians” was very well recognized by the Barmen the- 
ologians. It showed itself in the camouflage which the German Christians 
used whenever they proclaimed that there was a second source of divine 


8 Der Deutsche Sonntag, ed. by Dr. Rehm, October 13, 1935. 
9 It is noticeable that the Barmen Declaration, unlike the Augsburg Confession, uses 
the modern verwerfen instead of verdammen. 
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revelation in nature, in history, in race, in blood and soil. In keeping with its 
confessional attitude the Barmen Synod felt obliged to testify to the true 
and pure Biblical truth and to turn against the falsification and camouflage 
of the Word of God. Here the confessors in Barmen of 1934 could join 
with the confessors in Augsburg of 1530 by confessing, “The church is 
the congregation of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
Sacraments rightly administered.” 

Although many a doubt has been raised as to whether the Barmen Dec- 
laration can take its place beside the Augsburg Confession, it cannot be 
disputed that it has definitely contributed toward the building and preserva- 
tion of the present German Evangelical Church. This gives the Barmen Dec- 
laration the marks of a confession, a testimony of the church of Christ. 
Moreover it has functioned like a confession in those decisive days after 
May, 1934, when the Word of God called for an act of confession in a 
particular historical situation. Therefore, we have enough reason to call the 
Barmen Declaration a new confession. It is as new as the Baltimore Dec- 
laration or the Pittsburgh Agreement. It is as Scriptural and actual as the 
Augsburg Confession. 

However, our critique begins when the Barmen Declaration is taken to 
represent the common effort of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Unionists to con- 
fess their common heritage under the Word of God. Surely, we who are- 
reluctant to unite with other communions have our suspicions. Professor 
Hermann Sasse, for example, had his justifiable reservations. In the Sep- 
tember, 1933, issue of the Theologische Blatter he wrote about “die Deutsche 
Union von 1933” and warned that all Confessionalists should avoid the crea- 
tion of a so-called “Einigkeits- und Einheitskirche.” He also spoke of the 
“new Babylonian captivity” of the church which, by establishing a union of 
all denominations, becomes the captive of human reasoning. The Erlangen 
professor has not ceased to oppose the “unionism” of Barmen and has 
fought for a confessional Lutheranism. In his efforts to defend Lutheranism 
he has not failed to attack Karl Barth, one of the fathers of the Barmen 
Declaration. This modern disputation between Sasse’s older concept of con- 
fession and the newer interpretation of the term by Barth, Niemoller, and 
Asmussen is reflected in Sasse’s Was ist lutherisch? (English translation, 
Here We Stand). 

Sasse was assisted in the disputation by his colleague, Werner Elert, 
who criticized the “papstliche Alliiren” of Karl Barth and remarked that the 
confessors of Barmen were lacking in loyalty to the government. It was 
also Dr. Elert who first called the Barmen Declaration the Confessio Bar- 
mensis.*° In spite of the justified position of the two Erlangen theologians, 


10 Ci. Hans Asmussen, “Barmen,” in Theologische Existenz heute, No. 24, p. 11. 
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Sasse was not quite right when he stated with reference to the Barmen Dec- 
laration, “to later generations the result will seem very poor.”** We simply 
need recall that the Treysa conference of 1945 and the Stuttgart declaration 
of October, 1945, have time and again testified to the church-building power 
of the “Confessio Barmensis.” On the basis of these doctrinal decisions a 
reorganization of the present German Evangelical Church was possible and 
a Lutheran, Bishop Wurm, bound by the doctrines of Augsburg, could as- 
sume leadership of the newly constituted church body. 

Though this might mean that the dispute between Augsburg and Bar- 
men confessionalism has come to.an end, we cannot deny that it has only 
eased the tension between the churches bound to Augsburg and Barmen. 
Pastors Martin Niemdller and Hans Asmussen, theological fathers of Bar- 
men beside Karl Barth, confess, in fact, another Lutheranism than that of 
the churches of the Augsburg Confession to which Sasse and Elert belong. 
They differ in their existential experiences, which have definitely influenced 
their acts of confession. Niemdller and Asmussen, who had been dismissed 
by the state church government, found themselves called upon to confess 
the independence of the church more vigorously than the two Bavarian pro- 
fessors, whose church, through its concordat of 1924 with the Bavarian state, 
held a fairly secure position even in the Third Reich. Nevertheless, Sasse 
and Elert have not been wrong when they voiced their protest against the 
unionism of Barmen. Niemoller’s Lutheranism can, indeed, be reconciled with 
a unionistic attitude more easily than the Lutheranism of Sasse or Elert. 
Sasse could therefore not become bishop of a union church. But Niemoller 
could. In fact, according to late reports from Germany, Niemoller is said to 
be in the way of becoming bishop of the church of Nassau-Hesse, which in 
its constitution is not bound by any specific confession. 

Be that as it may, if the Barmen Declaration has contributed toward the 
recognition of the truth of God’s revelation, and if it has helped to uncover 
the errors of our time, we, too, cannot but call it a “charter of faith.” 


NEW YORK SYNOD CONVENTION IN WISCONSIN, 1860 


HARRY J. KREIDER 
Ozone Park, New York 


We would a New York synod be doing out in Wisconsin for its an- 
nual meeting in 1860? It all happened because the Franckean Synod— 
the third in New York—became intensely interested in the mission field of 
Wisconsin Territory, particularly among the Norwegians who settled there. 
11 “Union und Bekenntnis,” in Bekennende Kirche (Miinchen, 1936), Heft 41/42. 


1 This note is based upon the Minutes of the Franckean Evangelic [sic] Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 
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The first we learn of this interest is in September, 1845, when the synod’s 
mission board appointed Student Marcus W. Empie, of Hartwick Seminary, 
a missionary “to labor in Wisconsin Territory” after he had been licensed 
“to preach the gospel and to administer its ordinances.” 

The town in Wisconsin to which he went was Sharon Station, Wal- 
worth County. A congregation of twenty members was promptly gathered 
together, and it was received into the synod the following June. Shortly after- 
ward the work was extended to Illinois, and four more Norwegian congre- 
gations were established, one of them in the city of Chicago. 

About the same time a German congregation was founded, at Racine, 
Wisconsin, under Pastor Christian Zipp, who had resigned a parish in New 
York in order to become a missionary in the west. Within three years after 
the establishment of the Sharon congregation the synod had five missionaries 
in the west. 

To bring the missionaries into closer affiliation, a fourth conference was 
formed in the synod, known as the Wisconsin Conference. Soon, however, 
there was talk of establishing a synod for Wisconsin and Illinois. To en- 
courage such a step, the Franckean Synod sent two of its able pastors, Henry 
L. Dox and Nicholas van Alstine, to be present when the new Synod of 
Northern Illinois was organized in September, 1851. The Franckean repre- 
sentatives were observing men, and in their lengthy report to the home synod 
they made an interesting comment: 


So far as relates to foreigners, we are abundantly satisfied that the most direct 
manner of christianizing is to Americanize them. This remark is submitted with greater 
freedom from the fact that it contains the opinion of some of the most intelligent minis- 
ters who are laboring among them. 


At the time the new synod was founded in Illinois, there were four mis- 
sionaries of the Franckean Synod in the west. But only two of them wanted 
to be transferred to the new body. The other two, Pastors Empie and Zipp, 
both in Wisconsin and both originally from New York, preferred to remain 
in the synod in the east. The same was true of their congregations. 

The continuing affection for the synod in the east inspired an invitation 
eight years later, in 1859, to hold its next annual convention in Wisconsin, 
in the first church organized by it there. The congregation had a special 
reason for choosing 1860—it was erecting a new church building and the 
members wanted it dedicated by the synod to which they belonged. It was an 
invitation that few could resist, but the trip would be an expensive one. It 
had cost the two delegates $85 each to attend the opening convention of the 
Synod of Northern Illinois. The members, nevertheless, decided to accept 
the invitation and voted to hold the 1860 meeting in Wisconsin. 
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On Thursday, June 7, 1860, the Franckean Synod convened as scheduled 
in the newly erected church at Sharon Station, under the care of Pastor 
Rufus Smith, Jr. Just one-half, or eleven, of the synod’s ministers were 
present, together with seven lay delegates. All three officers were present: 
President Philip Wieting, Secretary Henry Dox, and Treasurer Nicholas 
van Alstine. The synod had three congregations in the west that year. Two 
were in Wisconsin: the church in Sharon, with 153 members, and the church 
in Watertown, with 445 members; the third was a little congregation in Illi- 
nois of only nineteen members. The Watertown congregation, incidentally, 
was the largest in the synod. 

A number of visiting ministers from other denominations were present. 
Two were official delegates, one from the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and the other from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Convention of Wisconsin. Six others were pastors of local Methodist, Bap- 
tist, and Presbyterian churches. All of them were accorded the usual privilege 
of seats as “advisory members.” 

There was no official delegate, however, from any Lutheran body. One 
might have expected a representative at least from the Synod of Northern 
Illinois, to which the Franckean Synod had sent special representatives at 
its organization. Apparently not even a fraternal greeting was received. 

The dedication of the new church building was a notable event. It was 
part of the opening service of the synod. After President Wieting had con- 
cluded his sermon, he “solemnly set the house apart as a place of religious 
worship.” The congregation itself was doubly happy, for the new building 
became free of debt that day. Appealed to for an offering to wipe out the bills 
of about $600 still due on the building, the people “nobly responded in cash 
and pledges to the amount of $717, a sum sufficient to cancel all claims and 
leaving a surplus of over $100, to be appropriated for the purchase of a bell.” 

By contrast to this inspiring episode, the synod had immediately to take 
up a distressing situation. It concerned the large and prosperous German 
church at Watertown, Wisconsin, served by Pastor Christian Sans. The 
whole story was not published, but it was reported that the congregation 
had been considerably stirred up because of the pastor’s “earnest efforts to 
bring up his members to such habits of life as become the sincere followers 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

If in his zealousness the pastor had endeavored to enforce the Franckean 
Synod’s rigorous discipline of a Puritan Sabbath and total abstinence, it 
would not be difficult to understand that a German congregation would not 
like it. But the resentment went beyond the congregation, and there was so 
much “excitement stirred up against him among the German population” of 
the town that the pastor “was compelled to leave his field and flee for his 
life.” The president of the synod had taken prompt action by inviting the 
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congregation to present formal charges at the meeting in Sharon, but none 
were forthcoming. The congregation appeared simply to ignore the synod, 
and two years later its name no longer appeared on the synodical roll. 

The general business of the synod revolved around the customary stand- 
ing committee reports, upon subjects such as slavery, temperance, Christian 
union, and the state of the church. One curious report had to do with the 
use of tobacco by theological students supported by the synod. 

The services on Sunday constituted another high day in the convention. 
The Lutheran pastors were much in demand in the neighboring churches, and 
altogether preached at twelve services throughout the day. In the Lutheran 
church, the communion for the synod was held at the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, as was the custom at the time, and the congregation united with the 
synod members in receiving the sacrament. 

When at length the convention came to a close, on Monday, June 11, the 
secretary recorded in the minutes some comments that are readily appreciated : 


The meeting in almost every respect had been one of more than ordinary interest. 
... The attendance upon the means of grace during the entire session had been unparal- 
leled, and the religious interest at times overwhelming. It was a moment worth a journey 
to the west to witness and experience, and a moment which in the memories of all 
present will be recalled with satisfaction while life shall last. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF MARTIN LUTHER’S WORKS 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE Weimar edition of Luther’s Works, which is still incomplete, now 

comprises ninety stout volumes. About a dozen additional volumes will 
be required to complete this edition, which must be supplemented for the 
present by a variety of individual texts. The Latin and German of Luther, 
to say nothing of the occasional macaronic combination of these languages, 
make it difficult if not impossible for most English-speaking people to read 
the Reformer’s writings. 


I. Wuat Has Been DONE 


Many attempts have been made to render Luther accessible to such 
readers. During Luther’s own lifetime several of his works were put into 
English, Other translations, and reprints of older translations, appeared after 
Luther’s death and in succeeding centuries, especially the nineteenth. The 
most important collections which appeared in England were H. Cole’s four 
volumes of Select Works of Martin Luther (1826) and Wace and Buch- 
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heim’s one-volume Luther’s Primary Works (first printed 1883). However, 
it was not until the Lutheran Church in America required literature in Eng- 
lish that serious efforts were made to make Luther speak English. Here the 
Henkel Press in New Market, Virginia, printed several volumes of Luther 
in rather wooden translations: Three Sermons of Dr. Martin Luther (1827), 
Luther on the Sacraments (1853), and Dr. Martin Luther's Church-Postil 
(1869). Two of the Reformer’s educational tracts were translated by F. V. 
N. Painter in Luther on Education (1890). Then a far more ambitious 
venture was made by J. N. Lenker to prepare a “standard edition of Luther’s 
works” in English, thirteen volumes of which appeared in Minneapolis be- 
tween 1903 and 1910. For the most part these volumes contain postils and 
commentaries, and the translations are not very well done. Really adequate 
English renderings did not appear until the six-volume Philadelphia (or 
Holman) edition of the Works of Martin Luther (1915-32), prepared by 
Charles M. Jacobs and a half-dozen co-laborers, and the two volumes of 
Luther's Correspondence (1913, 1918), done by Preserved Smith and Charles 
M. Jacobs, came from the press. These were accompanied and followed by 
a number of separate pieces, among them Preserved Smith’s selections from 
the Table Talk, Conversations with Luther (1915), and Theodore Graebner’s 
abridged translation of A Commentary on Galatians [1940]. Other transla- 
tions, most of them popular anthologies, were also published from time to 
time.* 


Il. Wuat NeEeps Stitt To Be Done 


The demand for Luther in English which led to the translations which 
have already been made has not diminished. On the contrary, the need has 
increased. For one thing, the number of English-speaking Lutherans who 
cannot use the original texts is larger now than it ever has been. Moreover, 
interest in Luther has grown greatly in non-Lutheran circles, and although 
recent slanders and misrepresentations are deplorable, they serve to show 
once again that Luther cannot be ignored and that those who are not with 
him must be against him. Colleges and universities are paying more attention 
to Luther, historically and philologically, than used to be the case, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has just recommended 
the wider observance of the Festival of the Reformation. A further con- 
sideration lies in a recognition of the remarkable fruit which the Luther 
Renaissance has borne in Germany and Sweden, especially, and the hope 


1 There are incomplete lists in P. Smith, “Complete List of Works of Luther in 
English,” in The Lutheran Quarterly, Vol. XLVIII (1918), pp. 490-508, and R. H. 
Bainton, Bibliography of the Continental Reformation: Materials Available in English 
(Chicago: 1935). 
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that a similar contribution might be made to the life and thought of the 
church in America. 

This does not mean that all the writings of Luther should be put into 
English. Much of Luther is of interest only to the specialist, and the specialist 
must of necessity work with the original languages. For this reason I deem 
it inadvisable to translate the earliest lectures of Luther, for example, nor 
would it be profitable to reproduce all the extensive material connected with 
the German Bible. — 

To discover what additional writings of the Reformer require transla- 
tion, it is necessary to analyze the purposes which such translations are in- 
tended to serve. I should suggest three. (1) Students in secular and church 
institutions of various kinds require texts for collateral reading, as supple- 
ments to biographical and other secondary works, and as a basis for more 
intensive study of limited aspects of Luther’s career and thought. “Even 
advanced students appreciate accurately rendered and scholarly annotated 
translations by which the range of the leaders of human thought, with whom 
it is possible for them to be occupied, may be greatly enlarged.”? (2) Clergy- 
men and educated laymen must have more opportunity to give Luther him- 
self a hearing. The extensive reading of Luther is an enriching experience. 
It has happened not infrequently that men who have steeped themselves in 
Luther’s writings for scientific study have found Christ there, or have dis- 
covered afresh the meaning of the Gospel. In our day of theological re- 
appraisal and transition this can be tremendously important. (3) The Chris- 
tian public in general is receptive to classics of devotion and edification. Those 
who are at all familiar with Luther’s writings are aware of the piety and of 
the pastoral concern which characterize many of his writings. As a man who 
had not only endured physical suffering and spiritual trials but also experi- 
enced the grace of God, he became an exceptionally understanding counselor. 
Among his letters, sermons, and tracts are many pearls of devotion and 
comfort which should be welcomed with gratitude. 


III. How Ir Can Be Done 


The experience of the last generation should be instructive to the present 
in suggesting how the work of making Luther speak English may be con- 
tinued. The Lenker publications represented a private venture and were 
printed by the Luther Press, also called “Lutherans in All Lands Company” 
after another well-known project of Lenker. He was assisted by a group of 
translators drawn from various Lutheran bodies in America, but the work 
was done with almost incredible haste and without adequate editorial super- 


2 H.E. Jacobs in “Introduction” to Works of Martin Luther, Vol. I (Philadelphia: 
1915), p. vi. 
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vision, as a consequence of which the translations are often inaccurate and 
infelicitous. The Philadelphia edition was a cooperative enterprise, begun by 
a half-dozen young scholars in Pennsylvania who prepared all the transla- 
tions. At first, according to their own explanation, they “have not simply 
distributed the work among themselves, but have together revised each trans- 
lation as it was made. The original translator, at a meeting of the group, 
has submitted his work to the rest for criticism and correction, amounting 
at times to retranslation.”* This procedure and the leadership of Charles M. 
Jacobs resulted in accurate and idiomatic translations which preserved the 
flavor of Luther’s originals. Luther scholars representing various church 
bodies in America contributed introductions to some of the documents. 

One standard by means of which the success of such translations can 
be measured is the extent to which they are actually used. Unfortunately, the 
two best and most recent series, the Correspondence and the Philadelphia 
edition of the Works, have not been best-sellers. In fact, after twenty years 
the sale of the former has probably not covered the cost of printing, and the 
sale of the latter, although better, has not been too encouraging. When, in 
secondary works, Luther is cited from translations, one of the older, im- 
perfect translations is usually quoted (Cole, Painter, Wace and Buchheim, 
or Hazlitt) rather than these newer and better translations.* Since the ex- 
cellence of the newer translations cannot be questioned, one cannot escape 
the conclusion that scholars and libraries have not been made sufficiently 
aware of their existence and that this accounts for their limited use. The 
limited sale has in turn caused the two series to be left incomplete. The 
projected third volume of the Correspondence (1530-46) has not been fin- 
ished, and the Works, originally planned (although not in detail) to run to 
ten volumes, was halted after the appearance of the sixth. 

Past experience, then, would seem to suggest that the publication of 
Luther in English is hazardous unless it is given wide publicity. In the hope 
of securing this, it would seem desirable to complete what has been so well 
begun rather than to start from the beginning again. It would also appear 
to be desirable to continue on a cooperative basis with a new corps of trans- 
lators to take the place of the older ones, almost all of whom have now them- 
selves been translated from this life. 


IV. Some ConcrETE SUGGESTIONS 


In addition to preparing the concluding (third) volume of Luther’s 
Correspondence, it should be possible to extend the Philadelphia edition of 
Se ibid. (p. 1x 


4 This is so even in Henry Bettenson’s Documents of the Christian Church (Oxford: 
1943) ; see pp. 269, 283. 
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the Works of Martin Luther by adding several volumes. The suggestions here 
offered for that purpose are tentative. 

1. A volume containing writings which deal with Holy Communion and 
related matters. This would at once fill a gap in the present series and help 
to balance and supplement the translation of Zwinglian documents on the 
Marburg Colloquy which, it is said, is shortly to appear. Such a volume might 
include: 


Tract on the Venerable Sacrament (1519). W.A. 2: 742-58. 

On the Abuse of the Mass (1521). W.A. 8: 482-563. 

Of Receiving Both Kinds in the Sacrament (1522). W.A. 10, II: 11-41. 
Against the Heavenly Prophets (1525). W.A. 18: 62-214. 

That the Words “This Is My Body” Still Stand Fast (1527). W.A. 23: 64-320. 
Confession Concerning the Holy Communion (1528). W.A. 26: 261-509. 
Marburg Colloquy and Articles (1529). W.A. 30, III: 110-71. 


2. A volume containing writings which shed further light on the Re- 
former’s social ethics and at the same time deal with problems which still 
face the church. This might include: 


Of Monastic Vows (1521). W.A. 8: 573-669. 

Of the Estate of Marriage (1522). W.A. 10, II: 275-304. 

That Jesus Christ Was Born a Jew (1523). W.A. 11: 314-36. 

Of Matrimonial Matters (1530). W.A. 30, III: 205-48. 

Exposition of Psalm 101, Especially Useful for the Reading of Rulers (1534-35). WA. 
51: 200-64. 

A Sermon on Moderation, Against Gluttony and Drunkenness (1539). W.A. 47: 772-79. 

Against the Antinomians (1539). W.A. 50: 468-77. 


3. A volume containing documents which shed light on additional events 
in the Reformer’s career. Such a volume might include: 


Preface to the Theologia Deutsch (1516). W.A. 1: 153. 

Acta Augustana (1518). W.A. 2: 6-26. 

The Leipzig Disputation (1519). W.A. 2: 158-61. W.A. Briefe 1: 420-21. 

Why the Books of the Pope and his Disciples Were Burned (1520). W.A. 7: 161-82. 
Ground and Reason for All the Articles (1521). W.A. 7: 308-457. 

Instruction to the Visitors in Saxony (1528). W.A. 26: 195-240. 

Gloss on the Alleged Edict of the Emperor (1531). W.A. 30, III: 331-88. 

An Italian Lie Concerning Luther’s Death (1545). W.A. 54: 191-94. 


4. A volume of devotional materials not already available in English. 
Such a volume might include: 


A Tract on Preparation for Death (1519). W.A. 2: 685-97. 
On the Meditation of the Passion of Christ (1519). W.A. 2: 136-42. 
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On the Worthy Reception of the Sacrament (1521). W.A. 7: 692-97. 

Comfort for a Person Facing Grave Temptation (1521). W.A. 7: 784-91. 

Four Comforting Psalms for the Queen of Hungary (1526). W.A. 19: 552-615. 
Whether One Should Flee from Death (1527). W.A. 23: 338-86. 

How One Should Pray (1534). W.A. 2: 685-97. 

A Simple Way of Praying (1535). W.A. 38: 358-75. 

Comfort for Women who Have Had a Miscarriage (1542). W.A. 53: 205-08. 


V. An EXAMPLE OF PRESENT INTEREST 


One small item on this list is of special interest-in this year in which the 
quadricentennial of Luther’s death is being observed. About a year before 
Luther actually died, Landgrave Philip of Hessia received a letter from Hans 
Welser, of Augsburg, together with a printed tract in Italian which pur- 
ported to describe Luther’s death and burial. This was forwarded to Luther, 
and when he returned it, the Reformer wrote: “I intend to have it printed 
in both Italian and German. It deserves no other answer. I shall merely 
testify that I have read it.”* The following is a translation of the tract, as 
published with Luther’s appended “testimony” (Weimar edition, Vol. LIV, 
pp. 191-94). 


A SPURIOUS ITALIAN DOCUMENT, PUBLISHED IN ROME, 
CONCERNING THE DEATH OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER 


Copy of a letter of the legate of the most Christian king concerning a stupendous miracle 
which occurred in the ignominious death of Martin Luther 


Stupendous and unprecedented miracle which the blessed Lord has manifested in the 
ignominious death of Martin Luther, damned in soul and body, as one can clearly see 
in a portion of the letter of the most Christian king’s legate, to the glory and praise 
of Jesus Christ and for the correction and comfort of pious people. 


Copy oF THE ExTRACT 


When Martin Luther was sick, he desired the holy sacrament of the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Upon receiving it, he immediately died. 

During his sickness, recognizing that his condition was grave and that he was on 
the brink of death, he requested that his body be placed on an altar and that he be 
worshiped as a god. But divine goodness and providence, in order to put an end to such 
a great error and to silence it forever, did not fail to perform a miracle, which was 
very necessary if the people were to abandon the great error, damage, and ruin which 
the aforementioned Luther has caused in this world. Accordingly, as soon as his body 
was laid in the grave, a terrible noise and hubbub were heard, as if the devil and hell 
were falling to pieces. As a result, horror, terror, and fear seized all those who were 
present. And when they lifted their eyes heavenward, they saw clearly the most blessed 
Host of our Lord Jesus Christ which such an unworthy man had unworthily received. 
I say that all who were there saw clearly the most blessed Host suspended in the air. 


5 Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, Vol. XVI (Leipzig: 1915), p. 199. 
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With great awe and devotion, therefore, they solemnly took the most blessed Host to 
the sanctuary. : 

When this was done, no more noise or hellish uproar was heard the rest of the day. 
But the following night, at the very place where the body of Martin Luther had been 
buried, everybody in common heard a tumult which was greater than before. As a con- 
sequence the people arose and were seized with a great fear and terror. Accordingly at 
daybreak they went to open the grave in which the godless body of Martin Luther had 
been laid. When the grave was opened, it was clear that neither body, nor flesh, nor 
bones, nor any clothes were there. But the grave was filled with such a sulphurous stench 
that all who stood about became sick. This caused many to reform their lives and return 
to the holy Christian faith, to the honor, glory, and praise of Jesus Christ and to the 
strengthening and establishment of His holy Christian church, which is a pillar of truth. 


* ** * * * 


And I, Martin Luther, confess and testify with these words that on March 21 [1545] 
I received this malicious invention concerning my death and that I have read it with a 
certain pleasure and amusement—except for the blasphemy which ascribes such lies to 
the exalted Divine Majesty. Otherwise I am not at all concerned that the devil and his 
imps, the pope and the papists hate me so heartily. God convert them from the devil! 

But if it be decreed that my prayer for [their deliverance from] sin unto death 
should be in vain, very well! Then God grant that they fill the cup to overflowing and 
write nothing but such tracts for their comfort and pleasure. Let them go [to hell]. They 
deserve it. They have wished it so. Meanwhile I shall watch to see how they mean to be 
saved, or whether they repent and retract all their lies and blasphemies with which they 
have filled the world. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


Light from the Ancient Past, The Archeological Background of the Hebrew-Christian 
Religion. By Jack Finegan. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1946. 500 pages, 204 illustrations. $5. 


The book bargain of the year. That was the tentative appraisal which kept forcing 
its way into the reviewer’s mind as he paged through the volume under review when 
it was first placed in his hands early in the year. Now that he has lived with it for 
several months, his initial enthusiasm for it has not ~warted. He is still of the opinion 
that, apart from some new editions of the Scriptures, there is not a current publication 
in the field of religious literature that will give the interested reader so much for his 
money. Congratulations to the author and the publishers! Congratulations to the pros- 
pective readers! May their tribe increase! 

The author, the youthful director of religious activities at Iowa State College in 
Ames and an ordained minister of the Disciples of Christ, has produced the kind of 
book many of us have long been looking for. It brings together, within the covers 
of a single volume and in a form intelligible to the ordinary reader, the fruits of decades 
of plodding research in the archeological background of the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
by specialists from many lands. Written for the ordinary reader rather than for the 
specialist, it is frankly a synthesis of the labors of other research workers, but it is a 
brilliant synthesis. It holds one’s interest to the last line of the last page. 

The story begins in Mesopotamia about seven thousand years ago. After tracing 
Mesopotamian culture down through the Old Babylonian Period, the author takes us to 
Egypt, where a thrilling panorama of life and culture in the land of the pyramids is 
unrolled before our eyes. Then he tells us the little that is known about life in Palestine 
from the Stone Age to the Late Iron Age and sketches the complicated history of the 
empires of Western Asia, notably the Assyrian, the New Babylonian, and the Persian. 
The following chapters deal in some detail with the Holy Land in the time of Jesus 
and with the journeys of Paul. The principal cities Paul visited are described on the 
basis of archeological explorations. A separate section is devoted to the question of the 
martyrdom of Paul and Peter in Rome. The next chapter discusses the mechanics of 
writing in the ancient world, the modern discovery of ancient papyri, the chief manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, and the early history of the text. In view of the dearth 
of available material in the English language, the last two chapters are particularly 
valuable. The one describes the art of the catacombs and the sarcophagi. The other tells 
the story of the ancient church buildings from Rome to Dura-Europos. 

The book is superbly illustrated. There are 204 illustrations, six maps, and four 
‘plans.’ Although cross references to the pages on which the items are discussed would 
add to their value, the reader will find the illustrations most interesting and helpful. The 
documentation is meticulous and extensive. In one chapter the footnotes add up to 138, 
in another to 147! The Indexes cover 40 three-column pages! The volume is dedicated 
to the memory of Jesse Cobb Caldwell and Hans Lietzmann, the two mentors to whom 
the author credits much of the inspiration that led him to undertake the project. 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The author has read widely, studied widely, and travelled widely. Not only has he 
visited many of the sites he describes, but he has personally examined archeological 
remains in art galleries and museums from Jerusalem and Cairo to Chicago. He has 
also personally consulted innumerable sources, both primary and secondary, in English, 
French, German, Italian, and Latin. He has culled items of interest from unexpected 
quarters, as, for example, from an article by Oscar Broneer in The Lutheran Com- 
panion (1942). The reader will also find occasional footnote references to press dispatches, 
some of them published as recently as October, 1945. Realizing that the glittering prom- 
ises of current ‘discoveries’ are not always sustained by subsequent research, the author 
uses them with becoming caution; but in at least one case a minor slip, to be attributed 
apparently to careless reporting in a secondary source, has found its way into the text. 
It was Augustus, not Tiberius, who died in A.D. 14 (p. 288). 

Although Professor Finegan’s survey has been exceptionally well received by qualified 
experts, some of them will no doubt make the most of its flaws and its omissions. The 
present reviewer, who is not an expert, failed to discover in the section dealing with the 
mechanics of writing on papyrus a single reference to Otto Roller’s Das Formular der 
Paulinischen Briefe (1933), a work significant for the light it sheds on methods of 
dictation. If Roller’s conclusion that the normal speed of writing on papyrus was approxi- 
mately three syllables a minute should be sustained, traditional ideas concerning methods 
of dictation—as reflected, incidentally, in the ornamental sketch from an eleventh century 
Minuscule showing Paul and his amanuensis at work (Figure 153)—will have to be 
revised. One also wonders whether the author’s enthusiasm may not have lured him into 
a few unwarranted conclusions. Rather unconvincing, for example, are the alleged 
parallels between the Wisdom of Amenemope and the Book of Proverbs (pp. 110-113). 
To assume that parallels prove dependence, or even historical contact, is precarious busi- 
ness, particularly when one is dealing with the stereotyped wisdom literature of the 
Orient. Equally unconvincing, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the evidence adduced (pp. 
378i.) to prove that the bones of Peter and Paul were temporarily transferred for safety 
to the subterranean cemetery ad Catacuntbas on June 29, 258! That is historical precision 
with a vengeance! But what if the writer does at times overreach himself? His enthusiasm 
for the task more than compensates for the occasional strain put upon the reader’s credu- 
lity. On the whole his historical assumptions are moderate and his conclusions sound. 
To him Abraham is not a myth but the “heir of a complex and age-old civilization” 
(p. 61). 

When appropriate allowances are made for the natural limitations of the project, 
Light from the Ancient Past stands out as a solid achievement, a miracle of judicious 
condensation. The writer lets the facts speak for themselves, with a minimum of rhetorical 
embellishment. At times the story reads like a chronicle, but it is a fascinating chronicle, 
the work of a scholar who has screened out the uninteresting and the irrelevant. Though 
by no means insensitive to the lure of the unknown, he for the most part resolutely 
turns his back on the temptation to fill in the gaps by drawing upon his imagination. He 
simply tells the story of what is known and tells it extremely well, with a splendid 
sense of continuity and perspective. A competent antiquary who possesses the reporter’s 
instinct for what is of interest and value to the general reader, he has provided us with 
a richly-colored mosaic of life in the ancient world in its relation to the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 

It is to be hoped that the author and his publishers will bring out new editions of 
the present work every five or ten years and that they will continue to keep the needs 
of the ordinary reader in mind. Although the present edition is written in language which 
he can follow with pleasure and profit, a few technical terms which may frighten timid 
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souls away from the book have slipped into the text (e.g., stratigraphy, aedile, ossuaries, 
edicule). It would be a pity if an occasional lapse into the jargon of the specialists 
should have the effect of limiting the circulation of such a useful compendium. In view 
of its potential contributions to general Christian culture, no effort should be spared 
to enhance its appeal to non-professional readers. 

Russet, D. SNYDER 


Pathways Through the Bible. By Mortimer J. Cohen. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1946. xxv, 549 pages. $3. 


Do people avoid reading the Bible because it is difficult to read? Many attempts 
have been made to induce people to read the Holy Scriptures. New translations of many 
kinds have been printed in the last-century. Here is another attempt to introduce readers 
to the beauty and truth of the Scriptures and their relevancy to present-day life and to 
personal interests. 

Dr. Cohen, rabbi, editor, and Bible student, has selected the greater portion of the 
Old Testament and rendered it in simplified English. The concluding paragraph of the 
book gives the purpose. It is not to be used as a substitute for the Bible. “We know 
that the Bible can and should be to you, as it has been to our forefathers, an inspiration 
for your daily tasks, a helpful companion on your life’s pilgrimage, and an encourage- 
ment for you to live a worth-while life as a human being and as a Jew. Therefore we 
hope that this experience of the Bible will create in you the desire to read the full 
and complete story; for there is much more to read and enjoy. You stand before a new 
adventure. We believe that you are now better equipped to enter upon that adventure, 
and to travel into the wondrous realm of your people’s Bible, the Holy Scriptures.” 

The selection of material is very good and representative. The introductions to each 
section are splendid forewords. The diction of the accepted version is used except where 
modern English words and phrases are substituted for obscure archaic ones. 

In the selections the Bible message is not emasculated. Note this statement from the 
introduction: “The Bible also exposes all the evil deeds men do that make life dark 
and sad with pain and sorrow. It does not hide the sins of the great. It does not excuse 
the mistakes of Israel. It records everything. The Bible is the story of a living, exciting 
world, teeming with life and struggle, good and evil, defeat and triumph.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated. There are eleven maps, and twenty-six illustra- 
tions of Bible characters portrayed as human beings. They are novel and refreshing, 
remarkable for their wealth of detail, and fascinating in design. The frontispiece is a 
beautiful five-color picture, the other twenty-five are in two colors. The artist, Mr. 
Arthur Szyk, offers this dedication: “In March, 1943, my beloved seventy-year-old 
mother, Eugenia Szyk, was taken from the ghetto of Lodz to the Nazi furnaces of 
Maidanek. With her, voluntarily went her faithful servant, the good Christian, Josefa, a 
Polish peasant. Together, hand in hand, they were burned alive. In memory of the two 

. noble martyrs I dedicate my pictures of the Bible as an eternal Kaddish for these great 
souls.” 

It is hoped that this book will help Christians to give more time and study to the 
Old Testament. We are inclined to neglect this portion of our Bible. 

H. D. Hoover 


Introducing the New Testament. By A. M. Hunter. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946, 123 pages. $1. 


Many of us have learned to look forward to the creations of A. M. Hunter’s breezy 
pen. Sometime Yates Professor of the New Testament in Mansfield College, Oxford, he 
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remarks in the Preface—facetiously, we hope—that the book is the “parergon of one who 
has exchanged professorial otium cum dignitate for the busy work of the ministry.” 
Since those words were written, he has been elected professor of the New Testament at 
the University of Aberdeen! Fortunately for us, he seems to have found quite as much 
time for literary production when he was engaged in “the busy work of the ministry” 
as he did when he was basking in the alleged ottum cum dignitate at Oxford. Actual 
personal contact with the religious needs of the man in the pew seems to have inspired 
him to dedicate his spare time to the praiseworthy task of making the fruits of New 
Testament scholarship palatable to lay readers. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, is designed to “whet the reader’s appetite 
for more.” Like its predecessors, it throws a heavy accent on the message of the New 
Testament. After introducing the reader to the study of the New Testament as a whole, 
the author, following the popular sampling method, introduces him to 14 of the 27 
writings: the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, Romans, First Corinthians, Philemon, 
Philippians, Hebrews, James, First Peter, First John, and Revelation. His treatment of 
the individual writings, though sketchy, is so stimulating that one can only deplore the 
concession to the prejudices of a tabloid age implied in the omission of 13 books. Some 
of them (e.g., Second Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians) are after all major writings. 
There is also an interesting epilogue on the Unity of the New Testament. 

For the most part the author eschews the obscurities and ponderosities of scientific 
criticism, though without abating its requirements. Insofar as critical problems intrude 
upon the discussion, he follows the consensus of current British scholarship, with a 
leaning toward conservative conclusions. In all other respects his handling of the subject 
is refreshingly original. The style is pungent and epigrammatic, yet intimate to the point 
of being chatty. Most of the sketches begin with an arresting illustration or allusion and 
many of them close in the same way. They are sprinkled with salty sayings and with 
quotations from a variety of sources, including poetry. Occasionally one even comes 
upon snatches of critical doggerel, original and borrowed! The book as a whole reads 
extremely well. Bright and stimulating, it is bound to “whet the reader’s appetite for 
more.” 

A precious bit of critical fancy which can no longer be permitted to go unchallenged 
crops out at two places (pp. 28, 32). The writer takes for granted that the symbol “Q” 
is an abbreviation of the German word Quelle. That interpretation of the symbol is evi- 
dently a kind of ex post facto myth, as Martin Dibelius in Germany and Robert Henry 
Lightfoot in England have demonstrated. The device apparently came into use in the 
critical literature around the beginning of the present century, both in England and on 
the Continent, as an arbitrary or neutral symbol. Some believe it was first used as a 
symbol by Armitage Robinson at Cambridge in the late nineties. Certainly in its origin 
it bore no relation whatever to the word Quelle. 

Unhappily there is a graver lapse. The blurb on the dust cover assures the pros- 
pective purchaser of the book that the writer develops his theme “by close scrutiny of 
the outstanding characteristics of each of the twenty-seven books, its authorship, sources 
of material, story content, and the writer’s individual contribution to the Christ story.” 
No doubt the author as a scholar has given close scrutiny to each of the 27 books, but 
as a matter of fact only 14 of them are analyzed in the volume under review; the rest 
are barely even mentioned! 

Russet D. SNYDER 
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An Outline of Missions. By John Aberly. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1945. 306 
pages. $3.50. 


A new era in the Christian world mission has begun, “Future histories,’ says Dr. 
Aberly in his Foreword, “will no doubt make this present time the end of an epoch and 
the beginning of another.” It is therefore important that pastors, seminarians, church 
school teachers, mission society leaders, and others should have a brief but concise his- 
torical account of the global spread of the Gospel. An Outline of Missions is a timely 
resumé of twenty centuries of effort and achievement on the growing edge of the Church 
Militant. Next to the herculean feat of Dr. Latourette in his seven volume History of the 
Expansion of Christianity, Dr. Aberly’s Outline is a nimble-footed survey offering a se- 
quence of varied and impressive panoramas. One seminary student welcomed this book 
as “a vest-pocket Latourette,” while others have found it both practical and stimulating 
in actual use. 

In Dr. Aberly’s narrative one may see the progress of missions as an epic of the 
centuries. He divides his presentation into two convenient parts. Part One is a general 
historical survey, from the missioning churches of St. Paul’s day to the sending churches 
of the present. Part Two sketches the planting of missions and the emergence of young 
churches in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Pacific basin. With skillful narration 
and a selection of appropriate data—based on his own experience as a missionary in India 
—the author puts life into his subject without sacrificing scholarship. 

An Outline of Missions is necessarily based on a varied array of sources. Dr. Aberly 
gives evidence of wide reading, though he confines himself largely to secondary sources. 
Besides numerous articles, monographs, and biographies, cited in footnotes and par- 
tially recapitulated in a reading list suggestive of further study, he has relied mainly on 
the research of such Protestant pioneers in missionary historiography as Gustav Warneck, 
Julius Richter, and Kenneth Scott Latourette. He is particularly indebted to Dr. Richter, 
the late professor of missions at the University of Berlin, whose works in German antici- 
pated in a way the global coverage of Dr. Latourette’s magnum opus. The missionary 
resources of the Gettysburg Seminary library have made a perceptible contribution to 
the American Lutheran elements in the book. 

In point of view Dr. Aberly’s Outline is evangelical. With due appreciation of the 
often excellent work of the Roman Catholic Church, his interest lies with Protestantism. 
With a minimum of bias he presents a fair picture of the missionary endeavors of the 
major denominations, and of some of the aggressive sects like the Adventists. In this 
respect he displays an objectivity not always found among Protestants. 

Coupled with his desire to produce a general Outline, Dr. Aberly seeks to focus at- 
tention on the missionary interest of the largest Protestant constituency, the Lutheran 
Church. It is a salutary thing to see the varying achievements of Lutheran missions 
against the larger catholic background. In doing so Dr. Aberly has supplied the stimulus 
as well as implied the need for a thorough and comprehensive presentation of the Lu- 
theran world mission. Over forty years have elapsed since the first appearance of Preston 
Laury’s History of Lutheran Missions, and twenty since George Drach’s Our Church 
Abroad. 

With respect to constructive criticism, my impression—gathered from the comments 
of students and pastors—is that the Outline would have been considerably more service- 
able had it been supplied with a convenient set of maps, which are essential tools for the 
“intelligent reader.” One could also have wished for more up-to-date statistics than those 
compiled for the Madras missionary conference in 1938; but the contingencies of war, 
and the inconstancy of statistics as such, make this a comparatively small matter. More 
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recent statistics, however, would have shown that the mission in South Africa, for 
example, supported by Lutherans in America, is not 6,000 (p. 236) but totals almost 
14,000. A contradiction verging on a typographical error appears in connection with the 
number of Coptic Christians in Egypt; their number is nearer 800,000 (p. 204) than 
300,000 (p. 195). An historical error (noted by Dr. J. E. Gronli) should be corrected: 
Olaf, the canonized king, did not bring Norway, Sweden, and Denmark under one rule 
(p. 30). Other minor corrections could be suggested by those who have made special 
studies of the various missionary fields. The publishers will no doubt have caught such 
slips as the redundant statistics for Oceania in 1938 (p. 169) and the duplicated last 
line on page 149. 

In conclusion, the era in missions which has now begun is presenting the thoughtful 
Christian with a new set of problems. Rooted as such problems are in the past they will 
necessarily stimulate new research. The historian writing in a given period cannot always 
satisfy the requirements of the anticipated future. But as the future moves in on our 
generation, the antecedent elements in its new problems will call for intensive investigation. 
New points of view, new generalizations based on new combinations of fact, will replace 
or modify those held in the era that has presumably passed. So, for example, while 
An Outline of Missions mentions the modern ecumenical movement (pp. 72-73), it leaves 
much unsaid as to the contribution of world missions to the global thinking and fellow- 
ship of Christians today. Nor does it show as clearly as may one day be revealed the 
intimate bond, with its mutual.exchange, between the “home” and “overseas” churches 
as they face the problems raised by the new isms in race, religion, and politics, and as 
they are challenged above all by secularism, that modern titan which challenges the life 
of all religions and which faces its ultimate opponent in Christianity. Under the shadow 
of an ominous future, brightened only by Christian hope, Dr. Aberly has rendered ex- 
cellent service in producing this historical Outline. It is a basic book and should be 
studied by everyone whose heart warms to “the great commission” of our Lord. 

E, THEopoRE BACHMANN 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: Macmillan Company, 1946. 
271 pages. $2.50. 


One would hardly be able to catalogue this book from its title. As a matter of fact, 
it would be difficult to discover a title which would adequately set forth what the author 
has attempted to do. It is not a book of practical Christian solutions of moral and social 
problems, nor is it a handbook to guide the Christian in the application of the Christian 
ethic to his individual life. Its purpose is far more fundamental than this. The author’s 
thesis is that theology is related to life. It is in life that the truth of a doctrine is validated. 
By the “practice” of Christianity, therefore, its doctrinal truth is made evident. Chris- 
tianity’s final apologetic is in the “doing” of it. 

The book is addressed to that large group which has come to feel that the great 
postulates of the Christian religion are antiquated in view of the new science and ir- 
relevant to the meaning of life in the light of the demands of reason. As a result “the 
whole fundamental view of things which religion takes for granted” has been assumed 
by many to be invalidated. The very idea of God has become nebulous, prayer—com- 
munion with Him—unreal, and the thought of immortality negligible. 

It is with such fundamental presuppositions of religion—more especially, of the 
Christian religion—that the author therefore concerns himself. He makes no effort to 
defend these presuppositions by an appeal to authority. Rather is his appeal to their 
reasonableness. After setting forth “a plain and simple statement, first of all, of what 
religion is as it is lived and practiced by the great majority of Christians at the present 
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day,” he proceeds to show how it “functions in normal, every-day life, why religious 
men observe certain practices and hold to certain beliefs; and the manner in which these 
beliefs and practices are co-ordinated in the minds of ordinary believers. One might 
even call it ‘Why we behave as religious beings.’” 

The definition of religion which the author has arrived at is “life controlled by the 
consciousness of God.” This is the “common denominator for the religion of Christ.” 
This life must then be cultivated “with due regard to both of its essential elements: we 
are to cultivate both the consciousness of God and the control of life.” 

What this cultivation will lead to constitutes the body of the book. The author begins 
with a discussion of “Religion and Morality,” having in mind patently a point of contact 
with the group of readers for whom the book is intended. The interrelation of morality 
and religion is clearly demonstrated. Then follow chapters on “Religion as a Personal 
Relation,” “Prayer and Communion,” “Religion and Sin,’ “The Church and Its Doc- 
trines,” “Religion and the Social Goal,” and “Religion and Immortality.” The problem 
of suffering is dealt with in a separate chapter, as is also the subject of “Mysticism.” 

There can be no doubt that the author has made out a strong case for Christianity. 
While he acknowledges himself to be a liberal, he refuses to compromise himself so far 
as the great presuppositions of Christianity are concerned. God is a person and He is 
free; Christ is Deity incarnate; sin is a reality and demands forgiveness; and the resur- 
rection of Jesus constitutes the ground of the Christian’s hope for immortality. These are 
all conclusions which will be arrived at, according to the author, by the “cultivation” of 
religion as a life controlled by the consciousness of God. 

To one who has overcome the initial inertia toward the religious life the author’s 
argument will be stimulating and helpful. He has a keen understanding of the modern 
mood, his approach is fresh and he writes with conviction. The inquirer who realizes that 
something vital has gone out of his life with the loss of his religion and who is wistfully 
seeking that he might find it again will read this book with profit. 

But one wonders whether the author is not too optimistic in his premise that all 
that is required is practice. There are many who have allowed the consciousness of God 
to be blotted out entirely and who, as a consequence, no longer feel any hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. They will not be able to understand or appreciate the argument of 
the book. For them it will remain true that the way to God can be found only as God 
Himself opens the way through the power of His Holy Spirit as it comes through the 
proclamation of His Word. One can understand the author’s desire to avoid metaphysics 
as much as possible and his refusal to define the faith in dogmatic terms. But conversion, 
in the form of repentance and faith, belongs to the prerequisites of Christianity and might 
well have been included as a separate chapter. 

Emit E. FiscuHer 


Pioneers for Peace Through Religion. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1946. 256 pages. $2.50. 


Two million dollars for peace was the dramatic offer which Andrew Carnegie made 
to a group of twenty-five men whom he had called together in his home in New York 
City in February of the year which marked the beginning of the first World War. To 
this gathering of prominent clergymen and laymen, representing Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish leadership in America, he said in a notable address, “I believe 
that the killing of man by man in battle is barbaric and negatives our claim to civiliza- 
tion.” It was Mr. Carnegie’s strong conviction that the gigantic task of ridding humanity 
of the scourge of war could be accomplished through an effective mobilization of the 
religious forces and resources of the world. As a result of the challenge thus issued and 
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this pledge of generous support, there was born out of that meeting the Church Peace 
Union, the first organized movement for the promotion of world peace backed by sub- 
stantial funds for its operation. 

This book is an enlightening and well-documented story of the record of the valiant 
struggle for peace written through the turbulent years from the time of its inception 
until now by the Church Peace Union, center of the world-wide movement through that 
period for the elimination of war. Dr. Macfarland, trustee of the Union, one-time secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and author of a number 
of other important works, here presents a comprehensive and inspiring picture of the 
tremendous resources of materials, organization, and man-power which have been poured 
into the battle for peace over the last quarter of a century. 

Here we are told how the Church Peace Union extended itself world-wide and how 
it joined with literally dozens of other peace organizations, the names of some of which 
are better known to many than is that of the Union, to help support and promote their 
programs of education and action. Furthermore, we are reminded of the fact that the 
minds and hearts of the leaders and statesmen of many nations were frequently im- 
pregnated with the spirit of this movement, and that it has succeeded in effectively 
bringing its ideals and purposes to bear upon the peace councils of the world from 
Versailles to San Francisco. 

As one is guided to take this comprehensive and over-all look at the records, one 
is made sharply and painfully aware of how tumultuous and lacking in the fundamental 
elements of peace were those years of so-called peace between the two great World 
Wars. Also, one is forcibly struck by the everlasting difficulty which society is up 
against of keeping the peace flame constantly burning in its heart, and by the pathetically 
small number of individuals who are willing to give much in comparison to the many 
who give their all for winning the wars. To all complacent and self-righteous Americans 
there ever issues forth from these pages a challenge to face up with the many and some- 
times flagrant violations of the fundamentals of peace on the part of our nation in its 
relations with others. By the time one finishes with the history of such a movement as 
this one cannot fail to realize from a religious standpoint that after all the realization 
of the hopes and dreams of humanity for a warless world lies in that still unsolved 
issue of the sovereignty of nations versus the sovereignty of God. 

Every man and woman, minister and layman, who prays for the victory of peace over 
war will pray better and work harder as a result of becoming more intimately acquainted 
with these “Pioneers for Peace through Religion” and the way they have battled for a 
new world order while many slept to be awaked only by the renewed beating of the war 
drums and the call to arms. Yes, here is a story well told of the united strength of 
religious forces through organization and dedication to a great cause. 

Dwicut F. Putman 


Doughboy Chaplain. By Captain Edward K. Rogers. Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1946. 230 pages. $2. 


Doughboy Chaplain recounts the experiences of Chaplain Edward Rogers through 
seven campaigns with an iniantry battalion which saw real action in Africa, Sicily, and 
later in France and Germany. It is written by one who saw a great deal of real com- 
bat, and has been able to recount his experiences graphically. Any one reading this book 
is able to see the war from the infantryman’s viewpoint. 

Written by a chaplain, we should like to have read a little more about the religious 
life of the troops. It may be that the fact that the author was still in the army at the 
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time the book was written has prevented a fuller treatment of this point. Those who like 
to read the account of a war as it seems to the men in the field will find Doughboy 
Chaplain good reading. 

ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


Christianity in Crisis. By Eric Montizambert. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1945, 224 
pages. $2. 


Out of his experience as university pastor at the University of Wyoming for nine 
years and as dean of Wyoming Missionary College, this-author, now canon of Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, offers a vigorous discussion of the present relations of 
Christianity to modern knowledge and the social order. The thoughts of this book “spring 
from the debates of student forums, conversations with soldiers, the arguments rising out 
of classrooms of summer schools in religion, and the common adventures of the pastoral 
life” (p. vii). These sources give a somewhat rambling and digressive character to the 
style, yet permit also the occasional brilliance of good conversation to gleam through. 

The standpoint is typical of the best thought in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, although lacking some of the solidity and depth which distinguishes the 
ripest Anglican scholarship abroad. The author is eager to vindicate the abiding values 
in the “symbols” of the Christian faith, i.e. the historic creeds. The creeds set forth old 
facts—“realities that have been always.” What the modern world needs is not new facts 
as a foundation for faith, but a new and better apprehension of the old facts, says our 
author. 

Behind the symbols is the Gospel. This Gospel and its original documents, the New 
Testament books, have stood the acid test of criticism. As a whole, these are not scien- 
tifically written. They are not the precise records of a life. Yet they are essentially sound; 
they are the tools of the message which comes through them, revealing God the Revealer 
—God, the Word incarnate in Jesus. The authorship of St. John’s Gospel is still an open 
question. The succession of facts it relates may or may not be historical. Yet it deserves 
to be called “the sublimest book in the literature of mankind.” Thus Dean Montizambert’s 
standpoint welcomes critical methods of study and at the same time stoutly maintains the 
central facts and truths of the Christian faith. He does not write as a novice in the New 
Testament field, being the author of several studies on the Apostle Paul, including The 
Thought of St. Paul in the Light of the Modern World. 

The book under review falls naturally into two parts. In the first part the writer 
tries to get at the essentials of the historic faith of Christendom and reveals its roots in 
“the man who was Jesus” (pp. 1-138). In the second part he tries to relate the historic 
faith to the life of today and to world problems (pp. 139-224). The specific problems here 
treated are marriage, temperance, and war (pp. 190-219). Although the book is dated 
1945, it was finished in 1944 and is therefore “pre-atomic” in its outlook. One is made 
startlingly aware, by reading even so recent a discussion as this on the Christian attitude 
toward war, of how distinctly we have passed into a new era in relation to the entire 
question of war and peace. Montizambert is a consistent non-pacifist. In discussing mar- 
riage and temperance he preserves a fine ethical balance which is neither blindly tradi- 
tionalist on the one hand nor compromisingly wordly on the other. Evangelical Lutherans 
will find here a kindred spirit. 

The author uses footnotes judiciously and evinces therein wide reading as well as 
his own active thinking. There are almost no slips of the pen or of the typesetter. One 
is to be noted on p. 177, however. For “Scot-Holland” read “Scott Holland.” An index 
might have proved helpful even in so small a volume because of the discursive character 
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of the contents. If the treatment lacks thoroughness and comprehensiveness, the thought 
is nevertheless honest, stimulating, and constructive. 
Wittiam H. Cooper 


Germans in the Conquest of America. A Sixteenth Century Venture. By German Ar- 
ciniegas. Translated by Angel Flores. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 217 pages. $2.50. 


The wealthy German bankers of the early sixteenth century had South America for 
the asking. The Welsers undertook to develop Venezuela and beyond; the Fuggers’ share 
lay from the equator to the Straits of Magellan. But fear filled the Fuggers with mis- 
givings. A blind instinct for self-preservation ended the dream of the Welsers. Obscure 
Spanish adventurers—whose names later became famous—carried on where the Germans 
left off, while the outcome of the Smalcald War promoted a land-locked mentality in 
Germany. 

Dr. Arciniegas has produced an historical narrative whose excellent literary quality 
is based on solid Spanish and English secondary sources. The pertinence of his study 
is compelling when one recalls the futile aspirations—and nostalgic envy ?—which Ger- 
mans of the twentieth century have held with respect to Latin America. For Lutherans 
this story suggests how the ultimate religious complexion of the southern continent might 
have been vastly different. 

Read this fascinating account if you want to be impressed by one of the most in- 
triguing “ifs” of history. 

E. THEopoRE BACHMANN 


Eighteenth Century Piety. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: Macmillan Company. 1944. viii, 160 pages plus 
17 plates on 8 pages. $2.75. 


The present volume is a collection of miscellaneous articles written during the past 
thirty years by the able editor of Liturgy and Worship and author of works on church 
life and devotion. The writer calls his essays “minor exercises that are best described 
as recreations.” They are concerned with the persons and publications involved in the 
activity of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, with which the author has 
had a long and distinguished connection. The period embraced in the essays is the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, before the time of the Oxford Revival. In a 
way they are designed to be a contribution to the rehabilitation of a period which has 
been frequently discredited for religious laxity. The author shows clearly that there 
were earnest writers and workers for vitality in the life of the church of those times. 
He has had access to sources which have been hitherto unused. Many of them belong to 
the collections of the S.P.C.K, The book is a genuine and interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the times. 

The reviewer has found in this collection much material of biographical interest. 
Descriptions of church practice are to be noted. Lutheran readers will appreciate ref- 
erences to the work of the India Mission and its connection with the S.P.C.K.; to the 
notice of the Lutheran flavor of the devotional manuals current in the Church of England 
at that time; and to a brief note on correspondence between Henry Newman, secretary 
of the §.P.C.K. (1708-1743), and A. H. Francke of Halle. 

Of all the articles in this collection the first three are the most substantial. “Pasto- 
ralia” is the title of the first; it is a synthesis and summary of the whole work, and 
might be left to be read last of all. The second and third articles are devoted to aspects 
of the life of Henry Newman, a man of the most varied interests and achievements, 
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whose connections with the New England churches and with the province of New Hamp- 
shire (of which he was the English agent) are of special interest to the American reader. 
Eighteenth Century Piety is a worthy “gathering up of the fragments.” The articles 
may prove somewhat “special” to the ordinary reader. Those who turn to them will not 
come away without profit to mind and spirit. 
Georce R. SELTZER 


To Thee We Sing. By Catherine and Frank Herzel. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1946. 254 pages. $2. 


In this book one meets the interesting and imaginative Stevens family, a family that 
should appeal to both adults and youth. Inquisitive Chris starts the whole family to think 
about hymns, why we sing them and how they got started. Little Peter, Caroline, Mother 
Stevens, and Pastor Stevens find it much fun and not at all a dull project. Readers will 
not find the book dull either. It is not difficult reading, and a delightful sense of humor 
runs through its pages. 

The purpose of the authors has not been to compile an encyclopedia in the field of 
hymnody. Perhaps that accounts for the absence of a detailed index and may be sufficient 
reason for its omission although this reviewer missed such help. The authors have been 
scholarly in research but the result is not a pedantic book. They have sugar-coated the 
pill so successfully that we have a book that can earn its place in reading homes, along- 
side of the various book club selections, on the basis of pure reading pleasure alone. It 
would seem that this merited winner of the 1945 Rung prize should find a place in our 
church and church school libraries, in summer camp libraries, and should prove a most 
acceptable gift to any young confirmand. In this day of so much questionable literature — 
in the home, this could well be included in mimeographed lists of book suggestions by 
ministers to their congregations. 

The authors have tried sincerely to awaken an interest in hymns and in hymn singing, 
for which they should be genuinely thanked by the church. If the book becomes gen- 
erally read, as it deserves, it should have the desired result. Pastors who are concerned 
as to the participation of their congregations in worship should welcome the opportunity 
of making the book known to their flocks. Not all the hymns are from the Common 
Service Book, but the few which are not do not minimize the real value of this book 
to our churches. There is no obvious propaganda for Lutheran hymns, and none is 
needed. 

The authors do not leave unanswered the question Chris proposed, “Why do we 
sing hymns?” The answer is in the title, To Thee We Sing. “Whatever the hymn we 
sing, isn’t this our reason for singing? MAY JESUS CHRIST BE PRAISED!” So 
ends this enjoyable book. 

PauL Ensrup 


Winning Men. By John Timothy Stone. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1946. 
108 pages. $1.50. 


The distilled wisdom of a half-century in an active ministry spent in personal 
evangelism appears in this volume whose substance was given under the auspices of the 
T. Verner Moore Foundation at the San Francisco Theological Seminary. Dr. Stone’s 
basic method is a personal approach to individuals based on the example of Jesus and the 
practice of the evangelists in the early Christian church. How that method is applied 
with tact and ingenuity is interestingly described in the material presented, which is 
largely autobiographical. The component parts of the success attained are prayer, plan- 
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ning, patience and persistence, all of which appear in a graphic account of the author’s 
personal experiences in almost every conceivable environment from saloons to polished 
drawing rooms. Apparently no prospect was too large or too small, too tough or too 
timid for him to attempt to reach with the Good News. The importance of linking up 
new members to the life of the church is emphasized. Follow-up methods suggested in- 
clude pastoral visiting, correspondence, assigned calling by laymen, and giving a new 
convert a definite task in the church commensurate with his capabilities. The entire book 
is a practicable presentation of the results accomplished in a distinguished career sincerely 
and humbly devoted to winning souls for Christ. 
Tuomas B. KLINE 


Blue Prints for Great Living. By Dallas C. Baer. Burlington, Iowa: Lutheran Literary 
Board, 1946. 283 pages. $2.50. 


“The Bible is admired by everyone and read by no one.” This may be too severe a 
criticism. But it is certainly true that it is read by too few. The practice of preaching 
topical sermons based on material only remotely related to the Bible does not help the 
situation. 

The author of Blue Prints believes in preaching expository sermons on the lessons 
of the Church Year. This is the ninth volume of such sermons published by him, 

These sermons are simple presentations of the truth, conversational in character, 
and following the device of progression rather than a formal analytical outline. They 
are based on thirty-three Epistle lessons from Advent to the Ascension. They are prac- 
tical, running comments on the entire lesson for the day. 

Sometimes it required much labor to deal with the text in an expository manner 
when a topical treatment would have suited the passage much better, as, for example, 
the Easter sermon. A tenth volume dealing with the Epistle lessons for the other half of 
the Church Year is announced. 

H. D. Hoover 


Symbols: a Practical Handbook. Compiled by Adalbert R. Kretzmann. Chicago: Walther 
League, 1944. 44 pages. 


The compiler, who is instructor in church art at Concordia Teachers’ College, River 
Forest, Illinois, has made a useful and convenient guide to symbols and ornaments used 
in the decoration of churches and church furniture. There are explanatory notes and 
analyses of the symbols, followed by pages of illustrations. A good bibliography of the 
subject is included. The whole is printed by the offset process on 814 x 11 sheets which 
are bound together with a plastic looseleaf device. Church schools, study groups, and 
altar guilds should find Symbols of value in their work. 

GrorGcE R. SELTZER 


The River Jordan, Being an Illustrated Account of the Earth's Most Storied River. By 
Nelson Glueck, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946, xvi, 268 pages, with 
113 illustrations. $3.50. 


The unique and amazing thing about the Jordan is the manner in which it descends, 
just as its name describes. Hayyarden is Hebrew for “the descender.” The Jordan falls 
not alone through space, from the vicinity of Hermon’s snow-capped height to the 1,300- 
feet-below-sea-level shores of the Dead Sea. The historical course of this storied river 
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also comes down from a remote geological age through the whole period of Biblical 
revelation. And the traveler and archaeologist today follow its downward plunge to 
trace the whole of history’s record in Palestine from surface remains to underlying 
layers of past civilizations that flourished along its banks, its tributaries, and its moun- 
tainous environment. Go as far down—or up—as you will, the Jordan carries you to ever 
more significant regions of history. Because Biblical revelation is involved in that history, 
this story of the river’s course holds an interest for Christian readers unlike that which 
any other area of this earth’s surface can claim. Here God Himself came down the 
stream of time to let His people through to the Promised Land, to say of One John 
was baptizing in Jordan, “This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” 

Professor Glueck is a member of the faculty of the’ Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati: a Jew, therefore, of the liberal school. His interest in Biblical history and 
archaeology does not stop with the Old Testament record. All that the New Testament 
contains with reference to his subject is also illuminated by the author’s fine scholarship 
and strong religious sensitivity. Even the contemporary life of the Palestinian Arabs is 
treated with courteous and appreciative discrimination. Naturally enough, however, it 
is the Old Testament scene which the volume chiefly illustrates and brings to life. The 
book is as essential to the student of the Scriptures as G. A. Smith’s Historical Geog- 
raphy has so long been. Indeed, for the area it treats, it largely corrects and supersedes 
that standard work. 

As director of the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem in the present 
decade, the author has enjoyed special opportunities for producing this book. Archaeolog- 
ical digs have been largely prevented by war. But aerial flights, surface examination, 
research, and writing have gone on apace. The Jordan’s story is here told in terms of 
personal acquaintance. Readers will enjoy the human interest that seems to take them 
everywhere with the author, as companions in his journeying down the Jordan. Save 
only for a regrettable lack of glossy paper for the photographs now and then obscuring 
some distant point, the reader gains the same impression from the book as that which 
this reviewer has twice been given through illustrated lectures on the subject by the 
author in person. Here is an important contribution to Biblical studies which is at the 
same time a delightful book to read and own. 


CHARLES M. Cooper 
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